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SEED-WORDS. 
'Twas nothing—a mere. idle word, 
From careless lips that fell, 
Forgot, perhaps, a3 soon as said, 
And purposeless as well. 





But yet, as on the passing wind 
Is borne the little seed, 

Which blooms unheeded, as a flower, 
Or as a noisome weed— 


So often will a single word, 
Unknown, its end fulfill, 

And bear, in seed, the flower and fruit 
Of actions good or ill. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1860. 

HE census-takers are progressing with their 

work, and straggling returns are coming in. 
As a general role, they prove that the progress 
of the country has been rather under than over- 
estimated, and that the population of the Unit- 
ed States will be found to exceed the highest 
estimates which have been made. 

That prozress, however, has not been uni- 
form. We have few or no returns from the 
South, but it is not expected that either the 
cities or the rural districts in the Southern 
States on. the sea-board will show any thing 
more than the natural increase. Louisiana and 
Texas may prove an exception to the rule, as 
both have been aided by immigration; New 
Orleans will undoubtedly show a large increase, 
and so will Mobile, and one or two other cities; 
but it is not expected that the increase in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia will be large. 

it seems doubtful whether New England will 
show any increase at all. New England sup- 
plies so many farmers to the West, and retains 
so few foreign immigrants, that the natural in- 
crease of her population is more than counter- 
balanced, and the returns may show that she is 
actually less populous than she was in 1850. 
There will be exceptions to the rule, of course, 
Some towns where manufacturing has been 
actively developed will naturally figure to ad- 
vantage in the census returns; but the sea- 
board cities will probably show a falling off, 
and so will the rural districts. 

The great increase since 1850 has been in the 
West, and in the large cities of the Central sca- 
board States. We presume that New York 
and its suburbs, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
will all show a large increase, as also will some 
other cities depcadent on these, and situate 
further inland—as the towns on the Hudson. 
But when we want to find the millions which 
are to be added to our population, we must go 
to the Far West—to Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and Minnesota, 
Some of these States have doubled in the ten 
years—cven those which had quite a respectable 
population in 1850. The increase appears to have 
been pretty equally distributed ; town and coun- 
try have grown alike. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis have doubled in population; Illinois, it 
is said, will show 2,000,000 against 1,000,000 
ten years ago. To the traveler it seems as 
though there were no farmers in the West, so 
vast is the extent of untilled land. The receipts 
of grain at Chicago—now the first primary re- 
ceiving market in the world—tell a different 
tale, and the census confirms it. 

The rate of growth of cities has not been uni- 
form, as the following table shows: 





Cities 1850. 1860. Inc 
a 77.86) 161.000 83140 
Cincinnati............ 115436 158,000 42.664 
Milwaukee........ seve 20.061 45,000 
Detroit........ acccces SOR 45.834 iS 
Cleveland ..........4 17,084 43.550 BIG 
Zanesville, Obio...... T%9 9.212 | 
Columbua, Olsio ...... 17,882 18,688. 5 
Dayton, Ohio......... 10.977 20,182 9,155 
Washington, D. C..... 40,0000 61.400 21,809, 
Providence, R. I...... . 41,543 49,9: 7,8:1- 
Rochester, N. Y....... 30.458 4 11,€98 
Trenton, N. J. ........ 6,460 17,206 10,746 


Immigration tends Westward, as far as _rail- 
roads and other means of locomotion will per- 
mit. Nobody wants to stay at the East. Even 
Ohio is too near the ocean. Cleveland has gain- 
ed handsomely since 1850, but the other.cities 
of that State rather disappoint their friends, 
It is evident that New York and Chicago are 
becoming nuclei which will, in the course of the 
next ten years, grow to the disadvantage of in- 
termediate cities. As in France there is.but 
one Paris, and in England but one London, the 
tendency here is to one metropolis—New York 
—with numberless thriving primary dépots, 
such as Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and 
the manufacturing towns of New England. 





PROGRESS IN ITALY. 


When last we spoke of the war in ney 
these columns Garibaldi had just invaded 
ly, and to all but those who believed in his. 
cess in defiance of obstacles the future was 
a problem. A few weeks have elapsed, and 


now nothing is problematical but the future of 
the Papacy and of the Eternal City. 
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be Kingdom of the Two Sicilies has ceased 
to exist. Let all men render thanks t to an all- 
wisg, Providence. It lasted long enoug!: to 
teach the world the hopelessness of expecting 
anything of the Bourbons, and long enough to 
cure the European democrats of their crazy no- 
tions about a socialist republic. Had Naples 
been purged of the Bourbons in 1848, it is 
probable that a republic would have been estab- 
lished which would have lasted just long enough 
to disgust every one,.and would have made way 
ere this for a military despotism. Ferdinand 
and Francis served their country better than 
they know—they kept Garibaldi’s place warm 
for him, and prevented its falling into stronger 
hands than theirs. Now they are gone, and 
in this again they have served their country. 
Under a new Government and a liberal system 
— monarchy or republic, it matters not — the 
Neapolitans, Calabrians, and Sicilians will, in 
course of time, become useful creatures, and 
will contribute their share toward the commerce, 
the wealth, the civilization, and the progress of 
the world. Once more, let God be thanked. 

And now for the Pope. At our latest dates, 
Piedmontese troops had invaded the Papal 
States, and a battle between them and the 
horde of foreigners commanded by General La- 
moricitre was impending. Of thesresult of the 
war, however the first battle may go, there can 
be no question. As to the foreign powers, En- 
gland remains passive; Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia protest, but in protesting, declare they 
will do nothing to prevent the intervention. of 
Sardinia; Napoleon announces that he has tried 
every thing in his power to restrain his ally, 
Victor Emanuel, but finding that monarch im- 
pervious to argument and deaf to entreaty, 
abandons him to his own devices. Thus the 
coast is clear, and nothing short of a miracle 
worthy of Loretto will save the Papal States 
from incorporation into the Kingdom of Italy. 
Before the first frost there will be nothing in 
Italy that is not Italian, save only, perhaps, the 
Eternal City of Rome. 

It is possible that the city of Rome may fol- 
low the example of the Campagna, and be ab- 
sorbed in, Victor Emanuel’s dominions. I: will 
be no easy task to prevent the Romans sharing 
the perils and the rewards of their extra-mural 
brethren. Still we are inclined to think that 
Napoleon will not permit, and that Victor Eman- 
uel will not seek, to extinguish the Pope, No 


‘enlightened Protestant, even, would like to wit- 


ness the utter overthrow of an institution which, 
with all its faults and all its stains, was coeval 
with the establishment of Christianity, and for 
fifteen centuries its centre and corner-stone. 
The chances are, that when all Italy, save only 
Rome, is united under the sceptre of Victor 
Emanuel, some scheme will be devised, similar 
to that which was proposed by the Emperor of 
the French, for the maintenance of the Pope 
in a sort of municipal dignity and seeming in- 
dependence in Rome. The Independene > will 
not amount to much, but perhaps it w ould be 
better than an exile. 





THE WEALTH, OF NEW YORK; 
AND HOW If IS GOVERNED. 


Tue State Assessors have just assessed the 
value of the real and personal property subject 
to taxation, within the State of New York, at 
nearly fifteen hundred millions of dollars, con- 
siderably over one-third of which lies within 


the county of New York—that is to say, in the 
city_itself. e actual valuation of the city 
property is $550,078,778. This is considera- 


bly more, than the value of many European 
principalities—as much as that of a respectable 
kingdom. If there were a million. of inhabit- 
ants in the city, this. valuation would allow 
$550 to each of them, which is considerably 
above the average of any capital in the world. 

‘It. ig disheartening to think that, while the 
wealth, of New York has thus grown at so pro- 
digious a,rate that,our city can now compare 
favorably with most of the capitals of Europe, 
which area thousand years old, its government 
has gone backward, year after year, and corrup- 
tion has fully kept pace with material progress. 
The taxlevy has increased, within a few years, 
from, five to ten milkions; though the property 
valuation grows at an unprecedented rate, it is 
outstripped by the advance in the taxes. 

The secret is to be found in the base neglect 
of duty by.our respectable citizens. We hear 
it often said. that the cause of the failure of 
universal suffrage in our large cities is the in- 
flux of foreign immigrants, and especially the 
preponderance of Irishmen, who are ever led 
by priests or demagozues, or bought and sold 
at the polls. But this.is a mistake. ‘There 
haye never been foreigners or Irishmen enough 
in New York to carry an election against our 
respectable classes, if the latter had,only fulfill- 
ed the civic duty of voting. It,is the neglect 
of this duty by respectable men which con- 
stitutes the strength of the Irish and their 
friends, It.is because merchants, and lawyers, 
and doctors, and clergymen, and, men of _prop- 
erty generally, shun the polls that the, Irish vote 
tnles the city, and the taxes increase at the rate 
ofa million a year. 

In such a city as this, the Aldermen and 
Councilmen should be men of the highest char- 
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acter. It should be the highest aim of an hon- 
orable citizen to fill a seat in the Common 
Council, ‘That Council ought to be, in fact, 
the natural stepping-stone to the halls of Con- 
gress. Instead of this, there is no position in 
which you are more likely to find publicans and 
rogues than in the city corporation ; and to have 
been an Alderman or Councilman not only does 
not entitle an individual to public esteem and 
higher promotion, but almost disqualifies him 
from reception in degent society. 

Thus it will ever be, so long as our respect- 
able classes neglect their duty and leave the 
control of elections to the rabble and to igno- 
rant foreigners. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST 
IN NEW YORK. 

Art length a substantial union of the parties 
opposed to the election of Lincoln has been 
consummated in this State, and we shall now 
be enabled to tést the actual strength of the 
Republican party in New York. Hitherto the 
Republicans—though they have latterly secured 
the control of the State through the divisions 
of their opponents—have always failed to com- 
mand a majority of the popular vote in New 
York. There is a reason why they should fare 
even worse in November than they fared in 
1856; the ostracism of Seward has undoubted- 
ly alienated from the Republican cause the per- 
sonal adherents of the New York Senator. At 
the same time the Republicans are confident, 
and the Jate hour at which their opponents 
have combined will tell against the fusion 
party. It takes time to organize; and the 
anti-Republicans have but little. 

It is probable that, as usual, the Pennsyl- 
vania State election will be the key note for the 
grand performance in November. If the Dem- 
ocrats carry Pennsylvania, they will probably 
carry New York also, or at all events New 
Jersey; and in either-event, Mr. Lincoln’s 
chances for the Presidency will be small. In 
the House, it # obvious that his prospects would 
be less flattering than those of any of his com- 
petitors, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
> sacsnetatal 


RE rm HUNGER. 


A NOTE FROM MR, JENKINS. 


Mr. Jenkrys begs to present his compliments 
to the Lounger of Harper's Weekly. Mr. Jenkins 
has observed that, in common with most of the 
other leading papers in the country, the Weekly 
has indulged in comments upon the reports of the 
details of His Royal Highness’s visit communi- 
cated by Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins asks himself why this is. In his 
double capacity of representative of the highest 
power in the country—the press—and of the most 
recherché* society of the metropolis, Mr. Jenkins 
superintends the observation of the daily conduct 
of His Royal Highness, whom he has invariably 
found to be urbane and attractive in demeanor. 
The columns of careful description which Mr. Jen- 
kins furnishes, at the particular request of the 
leading editors, and which the Lounger, with his 
accustomed politeness, mildly derides, are pub- 
lished for a purpose and upon a principle, 

The purpose is public amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

The principle is, the profit of the proprietors. 

Mr. Jenkins, therefore, humbly submits that, as 
his lucubrations are blished consp y and 
at length, either the public enjoy them, or the pro- 
prietors make a great mistake. But as the latter 
proposition is clearly untenable, it undeniably re- 
curs that the public enjoys his efforts, 

Why then does the public laugh ? is the question 
which Mr. Jenkins, with all due respect, permits 
himself to propound. 

Or, not to put too fine a point upon it, sho is 
Jenkins? A hired professional individual (Mr. J. 
deprecates the expression), who describes the trow- 
sers and surveys the fine-tooth comb of His Royal 
Highness—or the public which demands that the 
description shall be written for its own study and 
entertainment. 

Mr. Jenkins respectfully submits (with his com- 
pliments) that (to descend to slang) the Jenkins in 
the reader, which is the occasion, has no right to 
sneer at the Jenkins in the writer, which is a mere 
consequence. 

Mr. Jenkins presents his compliments and pauses 
for a reply. 











EATING HUMBLE PIE. 

HvumsteE pie is the most unsavory but the most 
digestible of all pies. No other leaves such a pleas- 
ant taste in the mouth. It makes the next one a 
hundred-fold more palatable. There are people 
who can scarcely persuade themselves to try even 
a very small piece, who, when they have once 
fairly eaten it, find it so light and toothsome that 
they eat it upon every occasion with the utmost 
satisfaction. A man who lives habitually upon 
humble pie is apt, indeed, to be in rather a low 
state of health, and it is to be recommended rather 
as an occasional lunch than as a constant food. All 
pastry is pernicious, the doctors assure us; but 
then Bacon tells us that occasional excess is bene- 
ficial; and there is no doubt he must have had 
humble pie in his mind—or his stomach—when he 
said so. 





* Mr. Jenkins, in the present note, begs, with his com- 
pliments, to inform the rural districts that this is a French 
word, pronounced rayshairshay, and signifying upper 
crust. 





Why can’t new spupers eat it like other people ? 
Why must they wince and make wry faces and 
swear they won’t touch it; and when they are com- 
pelled to, try so hard to make believe that they 
haven't eaten a Lit of it? Why should a newspa- 
per, which, by the necessity of the case, is compelled 
to be a whispering gallery, suppose that of all talk- 
ers it is least likely to be mistaken? It js the pe- 
culiarity of a newspaper that its words have more 
weight and are more lightly spoken than almost 
any other. Yet when baking day comes, and the 
nicest possible humble pie is served up smoking 
hot from the oven, and placed before the newspa- 
per, it shrinks and shirks and smiles and says, 
** No, thank you, I don’t care about it;" or * No, 
thank you, I never eat pie ;” or “ Thank vou, hum- 
ble pie always disagrees with me, and the doctors 
think it affects my sinews and interferes with my 
circulation.” It makes every possible effort to 
avoid the delicate tiffin, and when it can not es- 
cape, bolts the whole pie, and coclly denies that 
there was any, or that there was the slightest occa- 
sion for any. 

Now this bolting your food does no good, but is 
a positive injury. Instead of making it an airy, di- 
gestible morsel, which would heighten your health- 
ful color, and supply all the fibrin your system 
needs, bolting makes it a crude and dangerous 
mass—dangerous, that is, to your health. If a 
newspaper, for instance, grumbles over its pie and 
then bolts it, the world says, “I don’t want such 
a sour, dogmatic, unwilling visitor at my house ;” 
and the world shuts its doors. ‘* Why,” it says 
again, ‘‘did such a gadabout and gossip suppose 
that I thought it was never going to make mis- 
takes ?. All I can ask of it or of any one is, that, 
when it goes too far, commits any excess of erfbr, 
it will endeavor to atone for it by eating a small 
piece of humLle pie to restore the tone of the sys- 
tem.” 

Prove these things, gentle reader. Watch the 
conduct of any newspaper compelled to eat humble 
pie, and say if it be not amusing and pitiful. 

a ea 
HUMAN LIFE, GOING! GOING! 

Ir is now estimated that four hundred lives were 
lost upon the Lady Elgin; and the coroner's ver- 
dict is, substantially, that the second mate was in- 
competent. No, no; it wasn’t the second mate, 
and it isn’t the captain, it is the public which is to 
blame. It is you and I who are guilty, in not 
working incessantly until our Legislatures pass 
some much more stringent laws protecting human 
life than any which now exist. 

We sigh and groan rhetorically over those four 
hundred victims. We are loud in our asseyera- 
tions that they ought to have been secured against 
disaster; that the captain and the company, and 
all others concerned, should have been held liable 
in advance. We say any thing that occurs to us 
to mark our indignation that no measures were 
taken to prevent the catastrophe, and yet here, in 
New York, we are quietly and confidently waiting 
to see Mr. F. Coppia, a pupil of Godard, ascend in 
a fire-balloon and go to the—clouds. If he docs 
it, his life is, in all human probability, the forfeit ; 
and yet to whom of all of us who declaim about the 
Lady Elgin has it occurred that it ought to be 
stopped, and Mr. Coppia sent about his business ? 
For, granting that he does it only to swindle peo- 
ple out of their money, and that measures will al- 
ways be taken to prevent the ascension, vet the 
law should assume that he means to do it, and by 
forbidding it also save the swindled citizens from 
further loss. 

It is curious to speculate as to the precise mo- 
ment when the law might interfere. In many 
parts of the East a man will kill himself if you will 
give his family fifty dollars. Suppose that some 
careless hero should advertise that he would leap 
from the top of Trinity spire into Broadway, if he 
could make up a purse of a hundred dollars for his 
wife and children, would the law not say to him, 
‘** My good fellow, we can’t prevent a man’s killing 
himself; but when we know that he is going to 
make the attempt, we will be there and stop him ?” 
Is there any difference in the case of Coppia? 

You think that a law against suicide is rather 
absurd? You think that people may be left to 
defend their own lives against themselves at their 
own risk? You think that a fool, who goes up ina 
fire-balloon and is never heard of, will prevent a 
score of other fools from going after him? Then 
you are perfectly right in believing that the inter- 
est of the steam company in the safety of their 
passengers will secure that safety, and laws to pre- 
serve human life are folly. 





HIS HOLINESS AT HOME, 

Whi tr we are drifting toward our great elec- 
tion in the midst of excitement of all kinds, but 
conscious that after the 6th of November we shall 
all fall quietly back into our various pursuits, Eu- 
rope appears to be rapidly approaching changes the 
issue of which is not so computable, But they are, 
all of them, only phenomena in the great popular 
revolution of which the development we call ‘* mod- 
ern times” is only the history. The authentic and 
coherent history of the race begins with accounts 
of a few individuals. The mass of men are scarce- 
ly mentioned. From the individuals we proceed 
to classes, as in the feudal ages; and thence we 
enter upon the great theatre of the movement of 
the masses of men every where to secure for each 
one of themselves the opportunities which were 
monopolized first by the chief individuals, and 
then by the chief classes. And so History com- 
pletes its cycle by individualizing every man, as 
it began by individualizing a few men, 

The struggles of a century are only steps in this 
progress. If you take the beginning of the six- 

teenth century and Martin Luther as your points 

of departure, you may reason logfeally to the En- 
glish Revolution of 1645—to the American Revolu- 
tion of ’76, and the French Revolution of ’87 and 
93. Then, by an easy step, you reach the Italy 
of our day : the Carbonari: Garibaldi. 

The French Emperor belongs to the same move- 
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ment. He is the crowned revolution. Louis Na- 
poleon in France and Victor Emanuel in Italy ure 
L-aders in an irrepressible conflict with Francis of 
Austria and Alexander of Russia. There is a nat- 
ural hostility between the darkness of Asia and 
the light of Europe; and Russia and Austria are 
still semi-barbarous powers. 

The complication in Europe at this moment, 
therefore, is very curious, Russia and Austria 
embrace. ‘We ought never to have been part- 
ed.” they sob in each other’s arms. England, 
Prassia, and Austria agree to watch France. “ It 
ws all very well while she fought in Italy for an 
ilea.” growls England; “ bat when she fights for 
provinces [Savoy, ete.], bless my soul! that’s an 
entirely different thing.” At the same time, how- 
ever, England says to Austria, who leans upon her 
arm, ‘* Austria, dear! if Hungary rises and Russia 
eres it will not be to the satisfaction of Eu- 





inte 
Tope. 

Meanwhile France sits silent while Italy, with 
a murmur of joy at the incredible deliverance, 
hastens to the side of Garibaldi; so that the tid- 
ings of his advance clear the way, and the peestige 
of his genius frees his country by Lloodle-s battle. 

The Bourbon has left Naples: in the name of 
humanity, let us hope forever. What next? 
Why, the Pope comfortalily housed in the Vati- 
can, with the spacious garden to air himself in, and 
no perplexing cares of temporal state beyond the 
garden-wall. It is sunny and silent that Vatican 
garden. Pagan statues serve as the genii of fount- 
ains and grottoes. There are sombre cypresses and 
twinkling ilexes, and gravel-paths of meditation 
‘The Vatican palace is the most famous 
in the world. It is spacious, and splendid with 
treasures of art. St. Peter’s is close at hand=-in 
fuct, a chapel of ease to the Vatican—where his 
Holiness can go to church and preach when he 


” 


bet ween. 


PEAS 'S. 

This is manifestly better than to be bothered 
with such tuppenny mundane affairs as the tem- 
poral polities of the Roman Campagna and the City 
of Rome; although, if you can get the people to 
agree to try it, vou mizht retain the city for the 
appanage of the Pope. 

Now France wants him limited to the Vatican 
and its purlieus, and Encland will not object to 
that arrangement. Russia is schismatic, and holds 
to the Greek Church. Is Austria likely to try to 
hol | the triple crown on to the slippery brows of 
his Holiness? Nor can it be said to derange the 
equililriam of Europe. Properly speaking, the 
Papal States have never been a Power. They 
have been a convenient ‘*‘ Guy” for Austria; and, 
since 1849, for France. If the French troops were 
to Le withdrawn to-morrow, the Pope would take 
French leave of Rome to-night. Nor oucht any 
oi to be surprised if any steamer should bring 
ne) sof a letter from Louis Napoleon to the Holy 
Father, assuring him of his protection as Pope, and 
begzing him not to oppose himself to the wishes of 
the people of his States, his faithful servants in the 
Lord, but not by any Divine appointment his loyal 
su jects in the State. + 

robably Garibaldi’s road to Rome lies through 





SOME NEW POOKS. 

‘inxs of the pleasant points of a Lounger’s life 
is, that good books are occasionally sent to him; 
most of which he reads, and all of which he would 
notice if he could, and if such a proceeding would 
not instantly turn his colusins of miscellaneous 
conversation into an exclusively literary depart- 
ment. Besides, should he do so, there is no know- 
ing but that the poet and philosopher who writes 
the ‘book notices” (whenever he can get a chance, 
but that is not very often) would take to Loung- 
ing. However, any true Lounger will sometimes 
happen in at the book stores, and turn over the 
books, and run his eye along the pages to catch the 
flavor, as it were. 

And the pleasantest possible flavor he will find 
it to be if he chances upon the little, very little 
volume of “ Lectures upon the Physical Forces,” 
by Faraday. It is a little book of great value to 
little people. For at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, in which Faraday is Professor, he deliver- 
ed, during the last Christmas holidays, a series of 
six simple lectures, in which the great principles 
of gravity, heat, magnetism, electricity, etc., are 
set forth in a really delightful manner. With the 
illustrative experiments for which Faraday is fa- 
mous, and which are all mentioned in the book, 
the satisfaction of the young people must have 
been immense. The lectures were taken down 
phonographically, and in speaking it seems the 
learned Professor, like other Englishmen, uses 
phrases which are generally supposed to be ex- 
clusively American. On page 117 he says: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I take a pellet of cotton, and moisten it with 
a little ether, and put it into a glass tube......7 
expect I shall be able, etc.” The frank colloquial- 
ism of these lectures is charming. 

‘‘ Wheat and Tares” is a brief, brisk little story 
of English life to-day. It is sharp and racy, and, 
withal, a tragedy of a kind much more frequent 
than the mere novel reader supposes, 

In the “* Queens of Society” we have a series of 
brilliant sketches of such women as the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Miss. Landon, Madame de Sévigné, Madame de 
Statl, Recamier, and Maintenon, Mary Countess 
of Pembroke, upon whom Ben Jonson wrote the 
Lest of epitaphs: 

“Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse; 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou kill'st such another 
Fair, and good, and learned as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


It is a kind of book always most entertaining from 
the detailed glimpses of manners and character. 
And here is the first issue, being the eleventh 
volume, of the sumptuous American edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works. It is a reprint of the Lon- 


don edition, and is not inferior to it, It is an hon- 


‘the Faith. 
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or to the public taste that demands, the enterprise 


| that undertakes, and the skill that executes such 


a work as'this. The editor-in-cl:‘cf is James Sped- 
ding—the J. 8. of Tennyson’s poem. Every man 
who has at heart the honor and success of our pub- 
lishing and printing crafts, and the improvement 
of literary taste by making the best books the most 
attractive, will sincerely wish a large sale of this 
noble work. 

The second volume of Palfrey’s ‘‘ History of New 
England” has been recently published, and is as 
admirable as its predecessor, The opening chap- 
ter upon primitive manners and customs of New 
England is full of curious interest. ‘The volume 
brings the history down to the year 1668. 

—_>— — ax 
SHAKESPEARIANA. 

Two or three weeks since, the Lounger quoted 
from the London Saturday Review some very ab- 
surd attempts to convict Mr. Godwin, the historian, 
of plagiarism in his history. The same spirit of 
literary discourtesy which so frequently manifests 
itself in English notices of American performances 
is betrayed by James Orchard Halliwell, E-q,, in 
his late *‘ Dictionary of old English plays.” In an 
appendix to that work he gives a list of “ Editions 
of Shakespeare,” and he names every edition but 
that of Richard Grant White, one of the most care- 
ful, comprehensive, and sensible ofall. Mr. White’s 
Shakespeare is a triumph of special scholarship, 
which the English Shakespearians, naturally, per- 
haps, but rather ungencrously, might find conven- 
ient not to name. Lut from many of them it has 
received the warmest recoznition. That Mr. Hal- 
liwell omits it can not be the result of ignorance. 
Mr. White's commentary is the application of com- 
mon sense to Shakespeare ; and his estimate of the 
intrinsic value of the Collicr folio is now verified 
by general acceptation. There is something so 
especi illy ubjust in depriving a scholar of the fair 
reputation of his work, that the Lounger is glad to 
join the New Orleans Christin Advocate in expos- 
ing the omission in Mr, Halliwell’s list. 





THE LATE PRINCE OF WALES. 


OF course this title does not indicate the punc- 
tual young potentate who meets all his appoint- 
ments so promptly—but his grand-uncle, the late 
lamented monarch George the Fourth, Defender of 
In the next number of //arper’s Maga- 
zine Mr. Thackeray's paper upon that Prince will 
be published, and from the sheets of the next num- 
ber of the Cornhill the Lounger snatches these rein- 
iniscences of him by the same hand: 


“ Elderly gentlemen were in their prime, old men in 
their middle age, when he reigned over ux His image 
remains on coins; on a picture or two hanging here and 
there in a Club or old-fashioned dining-room ; on horse- 
back, as at Trafalgar Square, for example, where I defy 
any monarch to look more uncomfortable. He turns up 
in sundry memoirs and histories which have been pub- 
lished of late days; in Mr. Massey's Hirtory; in the 
Buckingham and Grenville Correspondence; and gen- 
tlemen who have acensed a certain writer of disloyalty 
are referred to those volumes to see whether the picture 
drawn of George is overcharged. Charon has paddled 
him off; he has mingled with the crowded republic of 
the dead, His effigy smiles from a canvas or two. 
Breechless he bestrides his steed in Trafalgar Square, 
1 beliewe he still wears his robes at Madame Tussanil’s 
(Madame herself having quitted Raker Street and life, 
and found him she modeled t'other side the Stygian 
stream). On the head of a five-shilling piece we still 
occasionally come upon him, with St. George, the drag- 
on-slayer, on the other side of the coin. Ah me! did 
this George slay many dragons? Was he a brave, he- 
roie champion, and rescuer of virgins? Well! well! 
have you and I overcome all the dragons that assail us? 
come alive and victorious ont of all the caverns which 
we have entered in life, and succored, at risk of life and 
limb, all poor distressed persons in whose naked limbs 
the dragon Poverty is about t» fasten lis fang», whom 
the dragon Crime is poisoning with his horrible breath, 
and about to crunch up and devour? O my royal liege! 
© my gracious prince and warrior! You a champion to 
fight that monster? Your feeble spear ever pierce that 
slimy paunth or plated back ? 

. . * . . . . 

“The old were middle-aged, the elderly were in their 
prime, then, thirty years since, ~hen yon royal George 
was still fighting the dragon. As for you, my pretty 
lass, with your saucy hat and golden tresses tumbled in 
your net, and you, my spruce young gentleman in your 
mandarin’s cap (the young folks at the country-place 
where I am staying are so attired), your parents were 
unknown to each other, and wore short frocks and short 
jackets, at the date of this five-shilling piece. Only to- 
day I met a dog-cart crammed with children—children 
with mustaches and mandarin caps—children with saucy 
hats and hair-nets—children in short frocks and knick- 
erbockers (surely the prettiest boy's dress that has ap- 
peared these hundred years)—children from twenty years 
of age to six; and father, with mother by his side, driv- 
ing in front—and on father’s countenance I saw that very 
laugh which I remember perfectly in the time when this 
crown piece was coined—in his time, in King George's 
time, when we were school-boys seated on the same form. 
The smile was just as broad, as bright, as jolly, as I re- 
member it in the past—unforgotten, though not seen or 
thought of, for how many decades of years, and quite 
and instantly familiar, though so long out of sight. 

** Any contemporary of that coin who takes it up and 
reads the inscription round the laureled head, * Georgius 
IV. Britanniarum Rex. Fid. Def. 1823, if he will but look 
steadily enough at the round, and utter the proper in- 
cantation, I dare say may conjure back his life there. 
Look well, my elderly friend, and tell me what you see? 
First, I see a Sultan, with hair, beautiful hair, and a 
crown of laurels round his head, and his name is Geor- 
gius Rex. Fid. Def., and so on. Now the Sultan has dis- 
appeared ; and what is that I see? A boy—a boy ina 
jacket. He is at a desk; he has great books before him, 
Latin and Greek books and dictionaries. Yes, but be- 
hind the great books, which he pretends to read, is a lit- 
tle one, with pictures, which he is really reading. It is 
—yes, I can read now—it is the “‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
by the author of ** Waverley"—or, no, it is * Life in 
London; or, the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, Jere- 
miah Hawthorn, and their friend Bob Logic,” by Pierce 
Fgan; and it has pictures—oh! such funny pictures! 
As he reads, there comes behind the boy, a man, a der- 
vish, in a black gown, like a woman, and a black square 
cap, and he has a book in each hand, and he seizes the 
boy who is reading the picture-book, and lays his head 
upon one of his books, and smacks it with the other. 
The boy makes faces, and so that picture disappears. 

“In the reign of George IV., I give you my honor, 





all the dancers at the opera were as beautiful as Houris, 
Even in William IV.'s time, when I think of Duvernay 
prancing in as the Buyacére—I say it was a vision of 
loveliness such as mortal eyes can't see nowadays. How 
well I remember the tune to which she used to appear! 
Kaled used to say to the Sultan, ‘My lord, a troop of 
these dancing and sing-ging gurls called Bayadéres ap- 
proaches,’ and, to the clash of cymbals and the thump- 
ing of my heart, in she used todance! There has never 
been any thing like it—never. There never will be—I 
laugh to scorn old people who tell me about your Noblet, 
your Montessu, your Vestris, your Parisot—pshaw, the 
senile twaddlers! And the impudence of the young men, 
with their music and their dancers of to-day! I tell you 
the women are dreary old creatures, I tell you one air 
in an opera is just like another, and they send all ra- 
tional creatures to sleep. Ah, Ronzi de Begnis, thou 
lovely one! Ah, Caradori, thou smiling angel! Ah, 
Malibran! Nay, I will comé to modern times, and ac- 
knowledge that Lablache was a very good singer thirty 
years ago (though Porto was the boy for me); and then 
we had Ambrogetti, and Curioni, and Douzelli, a rising 
young singer. 

* But what is most certain and lamentable is the de- 
cay of stage beauty since the days of George IV. Think 
of Sontag! I remember her in Ofello and the Donna del 
Lago, in "28. I remember being behind the scenes at 
the opera (where numbers of us young fellows of fashion 
used to go), and seeing Sontag let her hair fall down over 
her shoulders previous to her murder by Dongelli. 
Young fellows have never seen beauty like that, heard 
such a voice, seen such hair, such eyes. Don't tell me! 
A man who has been about town since the reign of 
George IV., ought he not to know better than you 
young lads who have seen nothing? The deterioration 
of women is lamentable; and the conceit of the young 
fellows more lamentable still, that they won't see this 
fact, but persist in thinking their time as good as ours, 

* Biess me! when I was a lad the stage was covered 
with angels, who sanz, acted, and danced. When I re- 
member the Adelphi, and the actresses there: when I 
think of Miss Chester, and Miss Love, and Mrs. Serle at 
Sadler’s Welle, and her firty glorious pupils—of the 
Opera and Noblet, and the exquisite young Taglioni, 
and Pauline L: roux, and a host more! One much-ad- 
mired being of those days I confexs I never cared for, 
and that was the chief male dancer—a very important 
personage then, with a bare neck, bare arms, a tunic, 
and a hat and feathers, who used to divide the applause 
with the ladies, aud who has now sunk down a trap-door 
forever. And this frank admission ought to show that I 
am not your mere twaddling laudator temporis acti— 
your old fogy who can see no good except in his own 
time." 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE HOLY SEE. 


Tet this and that together. 
telegrams: 





This is one of Reuter's 
“Penvetas, Awgust 30 

“ General Lamoriciere, in an order of the day, bas directed his 
troops to plunder any town which, on the approach of the enemy, 
should rise in insurrection.” 

That which follows is a paragraph fromthe Timra: 

“ A Lonerro Vow.—General Lamoriciere went on the 15th of last 
month to the famous chape! of Our Lady of Loretto, and baring, 
like other pilgrims, offered bis devotio atthe shrine, sulemnly en 
gaced to present there, ez voto, the sword which he now brandishes 
on the Pope's behalf, as soon as be shall have delivered the Pontifical 
throne from all its enemies.’ 

Lamoriciere’s order of the day, appropriately dated at 
Perugia, would, if it stood alone, seem the proclamation 
of a misereant. Taken, however, in connection with the 
gross and monstrous act of fetichiem which he performed 
at Loretto, it enables charity to hope that he may possi- 
bly be a madman. 

Homenve or Humesve.—The Spirit-rapping mania 
may be a moral diseuse indeed; bat it has also a materi- 
al aspect. May it not be considered as a species of im- 
posthume ? ° 





“Sir, our party has a quick way of using up rascals, 
said a recent canvasser at Brigiiton to an elector who 
would not promise him his vote. * No doubt of it, Sir,” 
was the reply; “a party that makes such habitual use 
of rascals must use many of them up; tools can't last 
always.” 





EXIT BOMBALINO. 


The Earthquake growls beneath his feet, 
Vesuvius bonks her fires, o'erhead, 
Bewildered Shirri through the street 
Slink with a tamed and timorous tread. 
The priest holds up his trembling hands, 
In vain, to sainted Januarius; 
The Despot’s hungry hireling bands 
Begin to deem their pay precarious. 
Armed Retribution pours its force 
From “partivent to Porto Fino; 
Resistance melts before its course— 
Et exit Bombalino ! 


No friend in this, his hour of need, 
No hepe or hold in his despair! 

Each stay turns out a broken reed, 
Each safeguard hath become a snare. 

The rogues who were so swift to serve 
Are even swifter to betray, 

Each back that bent in supplest curve 
On readiest hinges turns away. 

What faith is bought by fear or gold, 
*Tis time, at length, that even he know— 

lis soldiers false, his courtiers cold— 
En exit Dombalino ! 


Tlis dungeons have giv'n mp their dead, 
Or, worse, their living-dead restored. 
Truth lifts, amazed, her muffled head, 
Unchecked for once by stick or sword. 
And from the light that beams about 
Her sorely-scarred yet stately brow, 
Shrink back, abashed, the loathsome rout 
That battened in the dark till now. 
Amidst such greeting and good-will, 
As subjects unto King or Queen owe, 
Who've ruled but by the powers of ill— 
Sic exit Bombalino ! 


And Garibaldi's face is worn 

Where this King's image ought to be; 
And Garibaldi’s name is borne 

On wings of biessing o'er the sea, 
At Garibaldi’s summons spring 

Men's ready hearts, and hands, and treasure, 
Before him Italy doth fling 

Her new-ron-ed life in stintless measure. 
But now alone against a host, 

And now a host, as land and sea know, 
Unboasting he caps Casar’s boast—* 

Et exit Bombalino! 


So be it still, when powers of Tl 
And powers of Good, for issue met, 
Hand against hand, and brand to brand, 
In Armageddon's fight are set! 
May Evil show what rotten roots 
Its hugest upas-growth confirm, 
And Good make known what mighty shoots 
Are latent in its smallest germ. 
With jubilee and joyous:din, 
From Sicily to San Marino, 
Lo! Garibaldi enters in, 
Et exit Bombalino! 


* Veni, Vidi, Vici. 
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MY FRIENDS. 


SAVE ME FROM 


“It is the Emperor who bas eaved the Pope.’ 
at Lcanne. 

Who raised up Italy (mo matter why)— 
The Austrian legions to defy? 
Who spoke a speech (as under Milan's duomo 
He rode with Jl Lé Galantuomo) 
That on the heart of Ktaly so wrought 
(No matter what he thought). 
It fused a rush of units to a nation— 
Furnished cement to annexation— 
Gave Garibaldi room and verge to grow— 
An avalanche from flakes of sno#— 
And fixed the point @appui to twist the rope 
That soon or late must hang the Pope? 


—Persigny’s Speech 


Let us not stay to ask the ** how" or “why,” 
This man, for once, looked high, 

And spoke, as one with faith in a good cause, 
Who champions Heaven's laws; 

But own the hand that did what his has dope, 
Sure as light follows sun, 

S owed seeds of death in that old P 

Which France props at this ey oe 


Tet Persigny employ his special pleading, 

His priestly gulls misleading; 

‘Tia no less true the Church's eldest son 

The deed of parricide has done; 

That his sword undermined St. Peter's chair, 
Which now his bayonets up-bear. 

That Pio Nono’s prayer, on bended knee, 

Is, or at least should be— 

*"Gainst foes leave me alone to gain my ends, 
But save—oh save me from my friends! 





Rogers, the poct, used to tell the story of the “body 
of a malefactor, who was banged in. chains, disappear- 
ing in the night. Nearly a fortnight afterward it was 
again dangling in the air, and looked as if fresh from the 
hands cf the executioner. The man on the first oceasion 
was not quite dead. A farmer and his son passing by 
heard his groan, took Lim home, and nursed him. When 
he recovered they were awoke by a noise, and found their 
guest at his old trade—packing up every article of value 
in the house, They agreed that he would be better re- 
turned to the place from whenes he came, and re-stran- 
sling him, they put him back into the iron case on the 
gibbet.” 





** APPEARANCES’ TO Let.—A female usurer has been 
pros cuted for extortion in Paris, and of the revelations 
on the trial the following is a part: ** Mademoiselle Le- 
véque had @ partner, in the shape of an old infantry of- 
ficer of the name of St. Cirque, who used to act as an 
intermediate agent between certain of her ‘clients’ and 
herself. The kind of business will best appear from the 
following extract from a buriness letter to his fair associées 
‘If you have a diamond ring worth 500 francs, I know @ 
young man who wants one to go into society with. He 
would rent it for twenty franck a month Another friend 
of mine wants a 500-dollar note, just to show off when he 
opens his card-case, He would rent it for twenty-five 


francs a month, 





mninetiemmeensese 

A phrenologist has been examining Queen Victoria's 
head; says that he finds the bump of adhesiveness quite 
sadly deficient, if it exixted there at all. In justice, how. 
ever, to thir gentleman, we must state that the Queen's 
head under examination was a postage-stamp, 





It being hinted to a barrister, who was wearying the 
court with a long and dall argument, that he ought to 
bring it to a close, he angrily replied, ** I will speak as 
long as I pleare!"—** You have spoken longer than you 
plase already,” said hig antagonist, 

RET 2 SN ane. 

Murat one day complaining to Nausouty that the cav- 
alry had not vigorously executed a charge, Nausouty re- 
plied, ** The horses haveno patriotism ; the soldiers fight 
without bread, but the horses insist on oats.” 





A certain divine gave out a psalm to his choristers, 
who attempted to set it to a new tune; but having made 
a blunder, the clergyman, when he came to that part of 
the Litany, ** Lord have mercy on us miserable sinners!” 
in his turn made anotber blunder, aid read it as follows: 
** Lord have mercy on our miserable singers!” 

__ or ? 

Customer. “I wish to purchase some very good eggs, 
to be used in making sponge-cakes.” 

‘ Snor-Krerer. “ Yes, 1 have some eggs that can't be 
eaten,”* 

Customer. “*Can't be beaten 

fuor-KeEren ‘No, ma'am; I defy any one in the 
market to beat them." 

Customer. “They won't answer my purpose at all, 
then. How can eggs be made into sponge-cakes without 
you can beat them?" 


Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once said to an elo- 
quent culprit at the bar, ** You're a vera clever chiel, 
mon; but I'm thinking ye wad be nane the waur o' a 


” 


hangin’. 








A toper, being on a visit to a neighboring squire, when 
a very small glass was set before him after dinner, pulled 
the servant by the skirts, and thus expostulated with hit: 
** What is this glass for? Does your master wish to keep 
me here all night" 


Matoisi, a French physician, was so fond of administer- 
ing medicine, that, seeing all the phigls and pill-boxes 
of his patient completely emptied, and ranged in order 
on the mantle-piece, he said, “ Ah, Sir, it gives me pleas- 
ure to atiend you—you deserve to be ill.” 


ee 
Two workmen, passing a nicely-cushioned carriage, 
which was waiting for one of the great Manchester cottoa 
lors at his counting-house door, one said to the other, 
* Bill, I'm darnt if I shouldn't loik to have a drive ous 
in that'ere fine coach.”"—** Then thee get in, Jack,” was 
the reply, “and they'll very soon drive thee out.” 
cammnrmogelllisie 
A country girl reeently asked a town acquaintance to 
go with her to purchase some articles, and to act as 
spokeswoman. They entered a shop, and the girl asked, 
**Have you any hose fr’ 
“I don’t want hoes,” said the country maiden; “I 
want stockings.” 








MR. MESSENGER’S SHEEP. 


Turk sheep, of which we publish an engraving on 
the following page, are the property of Mr. Messen- 
ger. The Hainpshire Down sheep are of the stock 
of T -ancis Budd, Esq., of Hatch Warren, Hamp- 
shire, England, and were imported by the present 
owner. They possess greater kindness of nature 
and are more easily fatted than the South Down 
sheep (on which they are an improvement). They 
are admirably adapted to extreme climates, in con- 
sequence of the hardiness of their nature. They 
have won several! prizes in England ; and have suc- 
cessfully competed in this country at the New York 
State Fair (see Trans. N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 1858); 
American Institute, 1859; and at all county fairs 
at which they have Leen exhibited. They are of 
larger growth than the South Down, and are prob- 
ably the finest mutton sheep found in Europe. 
They are the property of Thomas Messenger, Esq., 
Clarence Hall, Great Neck, Long Island. 

The Leicester sheep are also a mutton sheep. 
They are long-wooled, much lighter built than the 
Hampshire Down, and not so hardy; hence they 
do better in more moderate climates. They were 
imported, and are owned by the same gentleman. 
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RALPH FARNHAM, AGED ONE HUNDRED AND 


RALPIT FARNHAM. 


SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE 
BUNKER HILL. 


THE SOLE OF 

Ix the eloquent oration delivered by Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett on the Fourth of July, this vear, at 
Boston, there was a touching allusion to the few 
remaining relics of that band of worthies who 
served in our War of Independence. Mr. Everett, 
at the same time, expressed a doubt if there still 
existed a single American soldier who beheld that 
disastrous British victory upon Bunker Hill on the 
17th of June, 1775. This remark of Mr. Everett 
has called forth the fact that in Acton, York Coun- 
ty, Maine, near the borders of New Hampshire, 
resides Ralph Farnham, who is now in Ais one 
hundred and fifth year, and who enlisted in the 
American army in May, 1775, witnessed the battle 
of Banker Hill, served a peaceful second campaign 
in Rhode Island, and concluded his military career 
by doing duty in the battle of Saratoga, where 
Burgoyne’s fine army was overcome by the Amer- 
icans under General Gates. We publish Mr. Farn- 
ham's portrait herewith, and give also a view of 
his residence. Rev. J.C. Fletcher was among the 
earliest to visit Ralph Farnham in his secluded 
home in Maine. We learn that, since the results 
of that visit were made known by Mr. Fletcher 
through the daily press, there has been a stream 
of pilgrims to Acton, where the hale, bright, and 
pious old man receives them cordially, and recounts 
the deeds of days long gone by. 

Such, however, has been the curiosity to see the 
veteran, coupled with the desire on the part of 
some to give him more of the comforts of life in his 
declining days—for his pension is the pitiful sum 
of $61 66—that a letter of invitation has been ad- 
dressed him by Governor Banks, of Massachusetts, 
Hon. Mayor Lincoln, of Boston, Hon. Edward Ev- 
erett, Hon. Lemuel Shaw, late Chief-Justice, Will- 
iam Appleton, Esq., George S. Hillard, Esq., Rev. 
Drs. Adams, Gannett, Blagden, Stow, and Miner, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, Amos A. Lawrence, Drs. 
Bigelow and Shurtlef, Charles G. Green, Esq., 
Hon. Charles Hale, and many other of the first 
Bostonians, of every profession. They cordially 
invite him to visit Boston. The old soldier of the 
Revolution has written accepting the invitation for 
the 8th of October, when no doubt a demonstration 
on a grand scale will be given him. Let us, how- 
ever, remind our Boston friends that Old Parr, of 
England, lived long beyond his hundredth year, 
and was a fine healthy man when a century and a 
half had rolled over his head, but was killed by 
the kind of the Lond s on his visit to the 
British metropolis. His regular habits were broken 
up, his simple diet was disregarded, and the result 
was his death. We trust that nothing of this kind 
will take place in regard to Ralph Farnham, and 
express the wish that he may vet live many years 
to enjoy all the blessings which this life can give 
an old man whose hopes reach beyond the grave. 

A friend who visited him gives us the following 
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FIVE YEARS, SOLE SURVIVOR OF BUNKER HILL 


description of Ralph Farnham’s personal appear- 
ance, surroundings, etc. : 

A drive of six miles through a beautiful and 
picturesque region of country brought me to the 
house of Mr. J. Farnham, which is situated upon 
a hich hill commanding a most extended view of 
the distant White Mountains. I found Mr. Ralph 
Farnham seated in an arm-chair surrounded by 
newspapers, while not far away from him was the 
Bible, which he terms the ** king of books.” When 
introduced to him, he received me with affability, 
and was at no loss in answering the many and va- 
rious questions with which I plied him. Indeed, 
his answers were exceedingly prompt, and the 
pleasure of his conversation was enhanced by a 
certain piquancy of expression, and a cheerfulness 
extraordinary in one of his age. It seemed no ef- 
fort of memory to call up persons and places—their 
names and characteristics. There is also such a 
modesty in all his statements that you feel con- 
vinced of their truthfulness. Another agreeable 
feature, of a negative character, is, 
that he has none of that garrulous- 
ness which is too often the sad evi- 
dence of nature's decay. 

He gave me many interesting an- 
ecdotes of the Revolution, together 
with descriptions of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, his second campaign 
in Rhode Island (where he says he 
“went through college,” for it rained 
so hard while they were engaged in 
drilling that their Colonel ordered 
them into University Hall, and thus 
he graduated), and he also gave me 
some new views of the Battle of Sar- 
atoga, which occurred in his second 
campaign. 

I asked him if he saw General Put- 
nam on the 17th of June, 1775. 
“ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ twenty times, if 
once; and he rode like lightning, 
his horse’s tongue lolled out of the 
mouth, It was a hot day, and I 
suppose that a hundred horses were 
killed by aid-de-camps and other of- 
ficers and messengers before and after 
the action.” 

This confirms what has so often 
been said of “‘ Old Put's” riding on 
that memorable occasion. His rec- 
ollections of Washington, Gates, and 
others, are very vivid. Benedict Ar- 
nold he describes in no measured 
terms. He gave me the following 
anecdote in connection with his de- 
scription of the Battle of Saratoga: 

“After Burgoyne’s surrender 
General Gates erected a large mar- 
quee, and gave a grand dinner to the 
British officers ; and when they were 
cracking their jokes in high glee, 
Burgoyne said to General Gates, 


| 
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RESIDENCE OF RALPH 


‘Why, General Gates, you don’t seem like 
| a general; vou look like an old granny.” 
‘Well,’ replied Gates, ‘I am a very good 
one then, for I delivered you of 10,000 sol- 
| diers.’” 

At my request Mr. Farnham turned his 
head so as to give me a profile view, and 

| while I was employed in making a careful 

sketch of the contour of his face, he was 
engaged in pleasant conversation about 
Newburyport and Boston. The former, he 
said, he had visited for the first time eig/ty- 
Jive years ago, and preserved a vivid recol- 
lection of the place. Boston he delighted 
to talk about, and wished that he could go 
there once more. His last visit to Boston 
was in 1853, and he informed me that he 
spgnt some time “ with Luther Drew, who 
lived in Boylston Street, but he is now 
dead.” I mention this to show that not 
only events of his younger days are readily 
recalled, but that those which have recent- 
ly occurred are not pushed out of his mem- 
ory. The celebrated “dark day” is very 
fresh in his recollection; but the l neth of 
his memory is somewhat amazing when he 
tells you about cutting his foot when he was 
four years old, and that “it is just a hun- 
dred vears ago.” 

Ralph Farnham was born in Lebanon, Me., 
which is south of the town where he now lives. 
He has never been sick, is temperate, is an early 
riser, has a good appetite, and is at peace with 
man and God. For eighty vears he has been an 
humble follower of the Saviour, and is now a mem- 
ber of the Free-Will Baptist Church of Acton. 
There is something truly beautiful in his trustful 
piety, in his bright hopes of heaven. Every day 
the Word of God is his encouragement, joy, 
consolation; and twice each day he retires to his 
closet for private communion with his Maker. He 
does not think that the burdens of age exempt 
him from those happy duties which are more and 
more fitting him for the enjoyments of heaven. 

He seems to have a keen relish for reading of 
what is going on at the present time. The past, 
and his hopeful future, do not absorb all his 
thoughts. When I went into the room there 
were plenty of newspapers near him. Before I 


and 


left I presented him with a copy of that day's Bos- 
ton Journal, the widest circulated paper in New 
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England, and he received it with eagerness. As 
I was leaving the room, I cast a lust look at ‘* 
man who was in his Aundred and fifth year, thing- 
ing how soon must he pass from time to eternity. 
But such thoughts vanished when | saw him look- 
ing earnestly for his spectacles, which I had dis- 
placed, and heard him ask for them, as he wished 
to read to-day’ sn capaper ! This gave me an idea 
that he was good for this world some time longer. 
I will add that his sight is quite good, only the 
glasses which he has recently used have been laid 
aside, and he has taken up, as better suited to his 
eyes, the spectacles which twenty years ago had 
become unfit for hisuse. I would that I had been 
optician enough to tell exactly the lenses which 
he requires, 

Every year since he attained the age of a cen- 
tury his neigh! rated his birth-day. 
I have been fortunate in ol.taining from Mr. Jo- 
siah Goddard, formerly of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, a photograph likeness of Mr. Farnham, which 
I forward, Mr. John Townsend, an enterprising 
manufacturer near Mr. Faruham’s, informed me 
that it is their intention, if the old Sergeant lives 
to his hundred and sixth birth-day (July 7, 1861), 
to celebrate it with unwonted brilliancy, and they 
will invite Mr. Everett to be present on an occasion 
sO Interesting. 

I have thus been particular in regard to this 
veteran who has outlived all his contemporaries. 
Ile was but twenty-four years younger than his 
beloved Commander-in-chief when that Chief as- 
sumed the command of the American Army at 
Cambridge; but he has survived Washington more 
than threescore years. 


ors have cel 


GREAT ELM OF NEW 


ENGLAND. 


One warm, sunshiny August day, while on a 
tour in Western Massachusetts, I came in sight of 


THE 


> 


this magnificent tree, which a Boston paper names 
**the largest in New England.’ 

It is said to measure about 50 feet at its base, and 
is from 100 to 120 feet in height ; yet its greatness 
consists not s¢ height as in the broad 
spread of its branches, which cover an area -of 
ground in diameter twice the height of the tree. 


Thousands can sit in its shade ; and here, 6a this 


much in its 
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mid-summer day, I beheld a vast concourse of peo- 
le. 

After viewing the assembled multitude for a 

short time, I became curious to know what had 

called them together. 

That they could not be celebrating the glorious 
Fourth, or Washington's Birthday, on the 12th of 
August, was very evident. But I was not doomed 
to remain long in doubt as to its cause. 

An invitation, kindly extended to me by a by- 
stander, to enter the inclosure was accepted with 
thanks; and on mingling with the crowd, I soon 
learned it was an annual social gathering. 

Some years previous a society, called the ‘* Elm- 
Tree Association,” had been formed under the au- 
spices of Dr. Orville Dewey; and judging from 
appearances, it was at the present time in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

This monster tree—a pet of the Doctor’s—stands 
in the town of Sheffield, Massachusetts, and but a 
short distance from his country residence, the home 
of his youth. 

And a glorious thing has this Association proved. 
Annually it calls together the inhabitants of this 
and adjacent towns ; while residents in other and 
distant States, and even wanderers on foreign 
shores, with that yearning fondness for home 
which all have experienced who have been long 
absent, have, since this society was formed, return- 
ed again to the scenes of their childhood, and met 
in the shade of the noble old elm the relatives and 
friends of their youth. 

Speeches appropriate to the time and place— 
speeches short and spicy—were got off in goodly 
numbers, intermingled with poems and odes ail- 
dressed to the tree, and so laudatory in their praise, 
that no wonder the green boughs blushed scarlet 
in the rays of the setting sun, and bowed in mod- 
esty to the passing breeze. 

After listening to some soul-stirring music, pre- 
pared for the occasion, and to which the children, 
gay as butterflies, kept time «md tune on the green- 
sward, the crowd partook of the delicacies of the 
season which the ladivs had temptingly spread 
upon beautifully ornamented tables. 

After listening to the gay and cutting «epartees 
which were thrown back and forth by some of the 
distinguished guests, whom Massachusetts is proud 
to class among her sons, I accepted an iny‘tation 
to enroll my name as a member of the Association ; 
and then retiring a short distance, took a sketch of 
this truly wonderful tree. 





THE KATYDID'S STORY. 
BY ETHEL LYNN. 
Oxy a dream of the soft summer moonlight ; 
Naught but a sound in the tall locust-trees ; 


Merely a Katydid’s life and confessions— 
One of the last of her long reveries. 





Out on the night wind floated the story, 
Still with the burden it carried of old; 

Close at my elbow flitted a fuiry, 
Interpreting for me what Katydid told. 


Bending the tube of the bright trumpet-flower 
Down till it nestled close up to my ear, 

* List i” said the voice of the kind little spirit, 
“Thus, though a mortal, her tale you shall hear:” 


**T am old, I am cold, 
And of life I am aweary; 
On the hill, whispering still, 
Autumn winds are dreary. 


‘And I sigh, ere I die, 
To tell what I have ever hid— 
Who ‘ Katie’ was—what the cause 
Why I murmur ‘ Katie did.’ 


“ Long ago, ere the snow 
Fell on vale and mountain; 
Ere 1 crept aside and slept 
*Neath the moss around the fountain, 


“A rosy child looked up and smiled, 
When I sung my vesper story; 
While moonlight, still and white, 
Lit her grandsire’s locks so hoary. 


**Oft he said, ‘ Curly head, 

Don’t you hear the tale she’s telling ? 
Tales of you! What did you do, 

Thus to set the crickets spelling ?’ 


“She would cry, ‘’Twas not I!’ 
Loud I sung this burden over: 
‘Katie did—Katie did— 
Ran away from school with Rover !’ 


“Then the maid, ‘neath the shade 
Of the locusts met a lover— 
Student Joe, speaking low, 
Asked to win and wear forever. 


* Thus I said, while her head 

Bent te hide the blushes flitting, 
‘Katie did—Katie did— 

Naughty Katie gave the mitten!’ 


“T remember, in September 

Came a handsome hunter thither ; 
Cruel fate! simple Kate 

Lost her heart when he went hither. 


“On his name was a stain, 
And her grandsire bid them sever ; 
Bid her bow her will, and vow 
Ne’er to meet him more forever. 
* * * * - 
“ By the gate lingers Kate, 1 
Looking back at home deserted ; ‘ 
‘Katie did—Katie did— 4 
» Left the old man broken-hearted !’ 


Thus I sung, while she clung 
To her handsome, faithless lover ; 
For I knew the tale was true— 
Bonnie Kate was lost forever. 





* * * * * 
“Yet once more to the door 

Came the maiden, worn and weary ; 
But no light save moon light 

Lit the windows, closed and dreary. 


“Wandering still to yonder hill, 

Where a stone was death’s white token, 
Katie cried—Katie died— 

Katie’s weary heart was broken.” 


There was a hush, and the wandering night wind 
Snatched from my ear the bright trumpet-flower ; 

Midnight had passed—fairies had flitted, 
Drovping their pinions, shorn of their power. 





BINGHAMTON AND THERE- 
ABOUTS. 
Lewis Iloust, Brneuamton, Sept., 1860. 

TRAVELING eastward by the Erie rail I became 
weary, and, like another pilgrim that we have all 
heard of, I turned aside to rest, But not into any 
dark place, as that pilgrim turned ; on the contra- 
ry, into one of the pleasantest of places, with sun- 
shine falling throngh the first yellow leaves of 
autumn on the broad piazza. Let me recommend 
you to try the same resting-place, oh! my friend, 
even at Binghamton, in the Lewis House, close by 
the railway station. Itis not every one that knows 
how to keep a hotel, but certainly Messrs. Moult- 
er & Brown have that accomplishment. Think of 
being aroused in the morning by the odor of unim- 
peachable Mocha, and seduced from the last nap 
by the certainty that the pigeon and chicken will 
be broiled to the exact turn when your foot shall 
touch the last step of the stairway! Think of 
being received from the railroad, dusty and weary, 
with an evening supper-table that might remind 
you of Very’s, in the Palais Roval, if it were not 
that the cooking is plain, hearty, rich American 
cooking, instead of the je ne sais quoi mixtures of 
France! Let no tired traveler on the Erie Road 
forget mine hosts of the Lewis House, and rush 
madly by on express trains, dreaming of such ac- 
commodations elsewhere, for elsewhere along the 
road I doubt you will not find them, 

But these presents, oh! friend, are not designed 
to puff a hotel or praise a landlord. I have com- 
menced thus only that you may, by a little map- 
studying, learn where I was when my friend Stee- 
vens caught me, and carried me off fo shoot a deer 
in the forests of Broome. 

I was lying half-awake, dozing and dreaming 
of the soft lapse of the Susquehanna and the de- 
licious odor of the Mocha—for it was early break- 
fast-time, and there were some poor fellows who 
were off on the railway train thus untimely. I 
was dreaming thus when I heard a heavy footfall 
along the passage, and then a thundering rap on 
my door absolutely threw me into the middle of 
the floor. Imagine the horror of a man thus rude- 
ly startled from dreamland and Mocha into a cold 
morning twilight ! 

I will not say what emphatic words accompa- 
nied my ‘* Who’s there ?” for, though never pro- 
fane, I do sometimes use what might be called the 
profunum vu/gus, or the low grade of profane, when 
not wholly in my right mind. 

“Ts Peter —— in here?” 

‘*No such person here.” Why should I ac- 
knowledge my identity to a man that might, as 
likely as not, be the sheriff after some man of my 
name, Let me advise, generally, the denial of 
your name to any one that wakes you before five in 
the morning. 

“You be hanged, Peter! Open the door, or I’ll 
break it down!” And the application of a foot to 
the pancl lent emphasis to the assurance. 

‘* Where, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
did you come from, Doctor?” I asked, opening the 
door to my old friend and ally in Sullivan County 
forests, Doctor Benjamin Steevens, of Steevens- 
ville. 

‘Heard you were here as we were driving by, 
on our way for deer. Thought it best to turn you 
out and take you with us. Come along, oli fel- 
low !—can’t wait thirty seconds!” And so I was 
carried off. 

The sun rose superbly! Looking back into the 
valley we saw Binghamton bathed in a white mist 
that was lake-like. The air was frosty, the road 
fine, and the cattle in splendid order. How we 
rattled up hill and down for the next ten miles, 
while the Doctor and I chatted! The road then 
turned off into a forest-path, and the wheels struck 
here and there against stumps and rocks, till the 
old wagon groaned in agony. But we kept on a 
hal*-dozen miles, and had reached the end of our 
journey. 

It was far up among the hills. We were at a 
log-house, on the bank ofa little stream which 
flowed from a broad swamp a mile above, and the 
swamp was a favorite feeding-place of deer in for- 
mer years, known to very few of the people here- 
abouts, and to the people in Binghamton, I fan- 
cy, not known at all. The Doctor and his two 
friends had provisions and blankets; and the log- 
house, though empty, was clean. The stop for me 
had delayed them, in fact, an hour, so that the 
day was well advanced ; but we determined to put 
the dogs out on the west hill, and try our luck at 
least for the afternoon. 

My station was on the run at the foot of the hill, 
where the old trees lay piled along the edge of the 
swamp, and here I stood all the blessed afternoon, 
from twelve till five o’clock, seeing nothing. 

Seeing nothing, said I? Do you know the 


splendor of the old forest? the grandeur of the 


dead monarchs overshadowed in their long graves 
of moss by their living posterity? Do you know 
the rich soft lights of the western-zoing sun steal- 
ing through the silent forest? The crimson of the 
early-changed maples; the sombre purple of the 
funereal ash? All these I saw, nor wearied of 
looking at them; for I am a tired citizen, and the 
forest was to me as glorious as my own old home 





in the country would be if I could find it again; 
but, alas! I never can. 

Hark !—the hounds are rising over the west 
hills!’ Now they go down the hollow, and their 
voices are lost—now loud again, as they cross the 
ridge; and now with a steady advance they come 
on. 

But the deer was on the other run, and I sat 
down quietly and resigned to watch again the 
lights on the trees, which grew dimmer and sad- 
der. I had almost fallen asleep listening to the 
far-off ery of the hounds, when I heard a sound in 
the leaves down by the brook, a hundred yards 
below me, and looking up suddenly, caught sight 
of a deer moving easily up the bed of the stream. 
The sagacious animal knew that, wherever the 
dogs were, he had left no scent in the running 
brook by which they could track him, and he was 
cantering or sauntering up to his supper in the 
swamp before he should go up to his forest bed for 
the night. 

He came within fifty vards of me before I moved, 
and then I shouted to him, The cry was involun- 
tary. I could not shoot him down in his tracks in 
that way, and I gave him at least the ghost of a 
chance for his life. He threw up his head as he 
saw me, and paused one instant. That pause cost 
him his life, for the ball entered his breast, and he 
plunged forward into the brook. 

The Doctor, meantime, had been on the other 
run, a mile away from me, and as the night was 
now fast coming down I made quick work of my 
spoils. <A few cuts of the knife sufficed to loosen 
the hide around his neck, aud I made as rapid an 
uncovering as could well be of his fore-quarters, 
gave him but four ribs to the saddle, and shoul- 
dered the seventy pounds as if I were in my 
old-fashioned condition. How 1 went staggering 
down to the cabin that evening you may imagine, 
if you can; or how the fire bdazed high in the old 
chimney, and the steaks broiled on the coals in the 
cabin, or how we lay side by side on the floor and 
dreamed—all this I leave to your imagination. 
This much, at Jeast, you may_believe—that if you 
have no other temptation to. Binghamton vou may 
find good hunting i@ the peighhorhood ; and I have 
no doubt mine hosts.of the Lewis House can put you 
on the track of it, if am not here to show you. 

Truly yours, we 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





PROGRESS OF BARON RENFREW. 

On Saturday afternoon, 2, the Prince of Wales, now 
known as Baron Rewfrew, left Chicago in a »peelal train 
for Dwight’s Station, where he arrived at dark, Me was 
the guest of Mr, Spencer. ‘On Sunday the Baron attend- 
ed divine service at the Presbyterian church; in the 
afternoon a courier arrived with dispatches from the 
Queen, and the party spent the rest of the day in reading 
their letters and auswering them. On Monday they shot 
prairie chickens; on Tuesday quail; on Wedfesday they 
left for St. Lonis, where they arrived at 6pm. On Thurs- 
day he attended the agricultural fair, was presented to 
Mr. Bates and other gentlemen, and inspected the cattle. 
The excitement about him in St. Louis was very great. 
On Friday he left St. Lonis for Cincinnati, where he ar- 
rived, after a long detention, late in the evening. 





THE BARON IS A KEEN SPORTSMAN. 

The Herald correspondent iciegraphs: © At Dwight 
the party went in pursuit of quail, and were very success- 
ful, the Baron, who enjoyed the sport highly, bagging 
over a hundred birds, Speneer, who is on expericneed 
hunter, says that the Baron is an excellent sportsman, 
and handles a gun finely.” 

NE SMOKES PIPES, 

Tle adds: “The party dress roughly, and walk about 
the village smoking pipes in the most democratic -tyle. 
People here do not annoy the Buron, and much gratifi- 
cation is expressed on account of it.” 


MK SHAKES HANDS WITH IRISHMEN, 


A couple of Irishmen called to see the Baron, who 
welcomed and shook hands with them. All talk freely 
with the people, who say they are perfectly naturalized 
Americans. 

NE IS PREFERRED TO LINCOLN, 

On Saturday night, at Dwight, the Baror went to a 
cottage to look at the quarters oecupied by his equerries. 
Ile was accompanied by Mr. Spencer, who pointed the 
way up a ladderlike flight of steps to a small room—the 
only one—which was shared by the gentlemen in ques- 
tion. ‘The Baron had his cont covered with whitewash 
by the time he reached the top, where, meeting with 
those he was in search of, he had a hearty laugh at the 
adventure, When he came down stairs he saw the horny- 
handed host, who, little suspecting who he was, said, ad- 
dressing Mr. Spencer, ‘* Where's the Baron" ** Well, if 
you must know," was the reply, “ this is the Baron stand- 
ing beside you.” 

The man thought there was an attempt to “sell” him, 
and with a look of the most sulilime skepticism ejaculat- 
ed, ‘* Well, if that's the Baron, all that I can say is, that 
if old Abe Lincoln was here, I'd say you'd goto the White 
House.” Albert Edward went off in a roar. 

IK MAKES PRESENTS TO HIS FRIENDS, 

Before his departure from Dwight he expressed his re- 
gret that he could not make lis stay longer, and present- 
ed his hosts with several beautiful gifts, among which was 
a Manton gun, ete. Several of the suite also exchanged 
presents with their entertainers, 


THE ARRIVAL AT ST. LOUIS, 

Loud cheers greeted the Baron when he landed at St. 
Louis, and the crowd surrounded his carriage to such 
an extent that he was obliged to close the windows of the 
vehicle. The carriages of the suite were driven in uppo- 
site directions to divide the people. 


NE NKARS “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 


At the Agricultural Fair at St. Lonis the royal party 
passed twice around the arena and then alighted in the 
centre. After this they ascended to the second story of 
the pagoda, where the band struck up * God Save the 
Queen.” This was followed by “Hail Columbia” and 
* Yankee Doodle.” 


HE WILL NOT RECOGNIZE THE BRITISH 
RESIDENTS HERE, 


The British residents in the city held a meeting, last 
week, at Mr. Archibald's office, to hear the report of the 
Committee appointed to confer with Lord Renfrew. Mr. 
Archibald stated the substance of the letter received from 
the Duke of Newcastle, in reply to the offer of an address 
to the Baron. Such demonstrations, he said, had been 
offered in other places in the United States, but respect- 
fully declined ; and, while Lord Renfrew was very grate- 
ful and obliged for the tender of these civilities, he inti- 
mated distinetly his wish to accept no demonstrations 
which would appear invidions, and which might give of- 
fense, The arrangements of the citizens, whose invita- 
tion has been received throngh their Committee, were 
entirely satisfactory to Lord Renfrew, The Committee 
were, accordingly, discharged. 





ANOTHER SLAVER CAPTURED. 

A captured slave brig was brought into Norfolk, last 
week. When taken she had 619 negroes on board, who 
were landed at Monrovia. Another ship, taken about the 
same time, had 800 on board. 


THE VERDICT IN THE CASE OF THE “LADY 
KLGIN.” 

The Coroner's Jury in the case of the Lady Elgin dis- 
aster have rendered their verdict. While they have 
found that the Lady Elgin was a sea-worthy vessel, they 
censure the owners for allowing a larger complement of 
passengers aboard-her, on the recent occasion, than is 
permitted by law, They also find as causes of the disas- 
ter the defective arrangement of the lights, under the 
law for sailing vessels, and the neglect of the second 
mate of the schooner to inform the captain when he first 
saw the steamer’s lights, They also found that he was 
incompetent for his position; and censure the captain 
for not coming to anchor to ascertain what damage was 
done, Two of the jury dissent from the verdict, declar- 
ing that they find the Lady Elvin was mismanaged, aud 
insufficiently supplied with boats. 

SHIPWRECK IN THE LATE FQUINOCTIAL, 

Another disaster is reported, resulting from the late 
storm. On Thursday the schooner Neptune's Bride, be- 
longing to Gloucester, Maine, was lost on Malcolm's 
Ledge, between Seal Island and the Wooden Ball, In 
attempting to land in a boat, the captain and eleven men 
were lost in the surf, and of two who remained on board 
one was washed off and drowned. The schooner was a 
total loss. 

TERRIBLE EXPLOSION AT PITTSBURGH. 

From Pittsburgh we learn of a terrible calamity which 
oceurred in that city last week. A boiler in the marble 
works of Mr. W. W. Wallace exploded, killing ten or 
twelve men and wounding several others, The boiler 
was blown through four walls, killing several of the vic- 
tims in its passage. 

LOLA MONTFZ AT ASTORIA, 

A correspondent of The Constitution writes from New 
York as follows: 

**Lola Montez is stopping at Astoria, with a kind 
friend, but alas! in what a condition of body and mind! 
She is not exactly an imbecile, and yet what term will 
more clearly express her mental helplessness? Physic- 
ally she is an invalid of a melancholy description. A 
female friend of mine saw her a day or two ago, and it 
was enough to make one’s heart bleed to note her pictur. 
esque limnings of the wonderfully changed woman. Lola 
was costumed in a half night and half morning robe, and 
she sat in a pretty garden—her hollow cheeks, sunken 
eyes, and cadaverous complexion formed a remarkable 
contrast to the gay flowers. She was unable to utter an 
intelligible word, except spasmodieally, and after repeat- 
ed efforts. Her mouth was frothing like that of one in 
partial convulsions, and she was unconscionsly wiping 
it, as little boys do, by drawing it across the slceve of her 
dress. In fact, she had the strange, wild appearance 
and behavior of a quiet idiot, and is evidently lo-t to all 
further interest in the world around her, and its affairs. 
And so ends her eventful history !" 

STORY OF A CIRCUS BOY. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer says that several years ago, 
a young lad, the son of wealthy parents residing in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, became fascinated with the glitter 
of a wandering cireus and ran away to join its company. 
Ile was sought for, was not found, and was mourned for 
asone dead. He became a skillful rider, and rose in his 
profession. Three years ago he was performing in Mis- 
rissippi, when his brother reeognized him and induced 
him to return home, he being still young. The reclaim- 
ed man entered Dartmouth College. and was progressing 
rapidly in his studies, when a circus company visited the 
village of Hanover, and he obeyed his impulses once 
more, leaving college to resume his vagabond life. The 
other day, at Knoxville, Tennessee, he was thrown from 
his horse in the ring, and was killed. 

A SAD STORY. 

The Trilune says: “A pretty but weak girl of sevey- 
teen, the danghter of a widow in Rockford, Illinois, re- 
cently advertised for a husband, ‘just for the romance 
of the thing." She obtained, not a husband but a se- 
ducer, in the person of a gambler named Moore, who had 
returned from Pike’s Peak for the winter. He started 
recently to return to the diggings, taking her cit is sup- 
pored) along; and the next thing known of her by her 
friends is the discovery, near Ottumwa, lowa, of her dead 
body, bearing incontestable marks ef murder." 


A WARNING TO FOLLOWERS OF BLONDIN, 

A man named Robert Winchell, residing in Shokan, 
Ul ter county, met with a fatal accident a few days since, 
vhile trying to imitate Blondin. It appears that a trav- 
eling company had arrived at Shokan, and part of the 
performance was an out-door tight-rope exhibition by 
Madame Carolista. A rope had been stretched from a 
high pole to the top of a tannery, and the lady had ac- 
complished her part, when Winchell proposed to go over 
the rope in a new style, and, ascending the pole, started 
to cross over by seizing the rope with both hands, al- 
lowing his body to hang downward. He actually ac- 
complished this feat to the opposite side, but could not 
gain a footing, and being completely exhausted, he let 
£0 his hold and fell with great force to the ground, a dis- 
tance of about thirty fet. His right arm and several 
ribs were broken, besides other internal injuries. He 
was attended by Drs. Crispell and Brink, but their eff rts 
could not save his life. He lingered three or four days 
and expired. Winchell was a married man, about thirty 
years of age. 


A COUNCILMAN SHOT BY A BALLET-GIRL. 


We read in the Cincinnati Commercial of Sept. 24: 
“William H. Glass, memper of the City Council from 
the Fourth Ward, was shot in the lower jaw, and badly 
wounded, at half past three o'clock yesterday afternoon, 
by Eliza White, a ballet-girl, at his confectionery store, 
on Vine Street, near Second, It appears that for a long 
time an attachment has existed between the parties, and 
that for the past three weeks Glass has refused to give 
the girl any countenance, or to speak to her. At the 
above-mentioned hour he was standing in his door, and 
seeing her approach, passed into the engine-house ad- 
joining. She, however, lingered around until his return, 
and followed him into the store, but what passed between 
them we could not learn. Glass came out, called officer 
Fisher, and told him to persuade Eliza to leave, as she 
was annoying him. Fisher did so, and she promised to 
be obedient if permitted to speak a word to Glass, who 
had gone into a back-room, Permission was granted. 
She went in, asked him to make up their difficulty, and 
upon his avowing his intention to never speak to her 
again, she drew a pistol and shot him; the ball passed 
upward and through the chin, breaking the lower jaw, 
and came out at the base of the tongue. It is supposed 
that the wounded man swallowed the ball, as it has not 
been found. The wound is severe, but not fatal. Fisher 
immediately arrested the girl, and as he was conveying 
her to the station-house she requested permission to stog 
at her roém, which is on Third Street, and in the vicinity. 
The officer accompanied her to the deor, and a moment 
afterward she seized a Jaudanum bottle and drank off its 
contents. By ae remedies her life wag saved, al- 
though she lay for a long time in a very precarious condi- 
tion. The poorgirl reemsto have a great affection for her 
victim, and in her waking moments last night was contin- 
ually lamenting that she was not permitted to die with 
him. She would not believe but that he was killed. 
Among her trinkets was a double-cased medallion con- 
taining their pictures, for which she begged incessantly 
until the officers returned it to her. It is probable that 
the case will be prosecut 


PERSONAL. 


The Hon. Joseph Barbiere, who was sent to Europe in 
June last, as Commissioner from the State of Tennessee, 
on the question of ‘* Direct Trade,” was a passenger by 
the Adriatic, and has taken rooms at the Everett House, 
The Jerald learns that, so far as the initiative is con- 
cerned, the mission is a complete success. Mr. Barbiere 
visited over two hundred and fifty manufactories in Be]- 
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um and Germany, and succeeded, by personally pre- 
senting the subject to the manufacturers, in inducing 
them to make atrial shipment. Accordingly, the Henry 
leaves Antwerp this month for Savannah, Georgia, with 
a cargo of assorted goods of Belgian and German manu- 
facture. These fabrics will be exhibited at a Fair to be 
held in December next at Macon. Thus, then, this next 
commercial movement may be regarded as a fixed fact. 
It remains to be seen whether Southern merchants will 
sustain it. 

The names of the ladies with whom the Prince of 
Wales danced at the recent ball at Hamilton, Canada 
West, are these: Mrs. David M'Nab, Miss Mills, Miss 
M‘Nab, Miss Widder, Miss Smith, Miss Thomas, Mrs. 
William Lawrason, Miss Strickland, Miss Murney, Miss 
Powell, Miss Emily Murney, Miss Proudfoot, Miss Ben- 
son, Miss Geddee, Miss Reynolds, 

Lady Franklin and Miss Cracroft, now in Canada, pro- 
ceed via Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, and Detroit 
to Chicago, and return to New York about the 5th or 6th 
inst. 

Among the passengers who arrived at Boston in the 
Europa on Friday were Robert Dale Owen, late United 
States Minister at Naples, and Mr, Kobert Chambers, the 
well-known Scottish publisher and author. Mr. Cham- 
bers was born in 1802 at Peebles, 

The Beloit (Wisconsin) Journal tells of a singular ac- 
cident by which Miss Alice Foster, a young lady eighteen 
years of age, lost her life. She was riding on horseback 
with her brother as an escort, when her horse became 
frightened, and swerving suddenly to one side, unseated 
her and threw her against a sharp poplar pole with such 
force that it penetrated her thigh and severed the fem- 
oral artery. Her brother immediately conveyed her 
home, but she died of hemorrhage soon after reaching 
there. 

It will be remembered that some weeks ago a lady 
named White was robbed of many diamonds at Saratoga, 
the value of the plunder being nearly $6000. A suspi- 
cious pair of persons, male and female, presently appear- 
ed at a Boston hotel, gorgeously attired, and clearly af- 
flicted with jewelry. ‘The police at once sent to Saratoga 
for a description of a certain woman there, supposed to 
be the diamond thief; the description came, and was 
found to apply closely to the female just spoken of as at 
Boston; but the birds had flown to Halifax, and thence 
to England. 

La Mountain, the balloonist, has had another perilous 
adventure. He made an ascent from Albany, and trav- 
eled at the rate of a mile a minute for about thirty miles, 
when he attempted to land at East Lanesboro’, Massa- 
chusetts. He was cauglit in a tornado, and dashed 
against a stone wall with such violence as to knock him 
senseless, The balloon, however, cleared the wall, aud 
dragged at a fearful rate of speed for a considerable dis- 
tance, until it finally collapsed, being torn nearly to tat- 
ters. La Mountain was thrown out, and remained un- 
conscious for half an hour, though he was immediately 
taken care of by some persons who witnessed |iis perilous 
descent. He was terribly bruised, though fortunately 
none of his bones were broken. 

The Right Honorable J. W. Wilson, the Superintendent 
of the Financial Department of the Indian Government, 
died of cholera, at Calcutta, just before the departure of 
the last wail, and Sir Henry Ward, Governor of Bombay, 
also died about the same time. The loss to India, in the 
death of Mr. Wilson, is thought to be nearly irreparable. 
Mr. Wilson's life and career has been a singular one, At 
the age of thirty-seven he was a bankrupt tradesman—or 
mechanic—a hatter—and he then turned his attention to 
jouraaliam, wrote several ful pamplilets, blis! 
ed the Economist new , and in a few years found 
himself a member of I ment and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade. He was sent out to India to resus- 
citate and st up the finances of that country, so long 
robbed and plundered and sucked to a famished skeleton 
by the cormorant rule of the East India Company. He 
seemed likely to succeed when he was removed by death, 
and not yet fifty years of age. 

Several thousand Polish Jews have recently passed 
through Posen on their way to the United States, via 
Berlin and Hamburg. The German papers say that such 
an exodus of the children of Israel has not been wit- 
nessed since that out of Egypt. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
ANOTHER SPEECH FROM THE EMPEROR. 

Tur following is a full translation of the Emperor's 
speech at Marseilles, as published in the Moniteur : 

“* GzntaemEen,—The banquet offered by the Chamber 
of Commerce gives me the happy opportunity of public- 
ly thanking the city of Marseilles for the warm reception 
it has given to the Empress and to myself. The unani- 
mous demonstrations of attachment which we have re- 
ceived since the commencement of our journey touch me 
deeply, but do not make me more proud ; for my only 
merit has been to have full faith in Divine Providence, 
as well as in the patriotism and good sense of the French 
people. It is this intimate union b people and 
sovereign which constitutes our strength at home as well 
as abroad, and which has enabled us, notwithstanding 
great ties, never to pause in our ive 
march. This desire for what is good, this enthusiasm 
for all that is noble and useful, can not abate now, when 
circumstances are more favorable and tranquillity is the 
wish of all the world. If envious murmurs should reach 
us from afar, let us not be disturbed on that account; 
they will break against our indifference like the waves 
of the ocean on our shores, Let us labor, then, with all 
our strength to develop the resources of our country; 
the works of peace have, in my eyes, crowns as beautiful 
as those of laurel. Jn the future of prosperity and great- 
ness which I contemplate for France, Marseilles natural- 

, from its energy and the intelli- 
tants, as well as from its geographical 








ing its sword at ifs side. Let her reign in peace upon 
that sea, the Phocean city, by the calm influence of 
commerce; let her civilize barbarous nations by in- 
creased traffic; let her draw closer the bonds of civilized 
nations. Let her induce the people of Europe to come 
and shake hands upon the tical shores of this sea, 
and sink in the depth of its waters the jealous faults of a 
ee Ms ar Finally, let Marseilles always show herself 

ul as I now behold her—that is to say, in keeping 
with the destinies of France—and one of my most ardent 
wishes will be accomplished. I driuk the health of the 
eity of Marseilles.” 


ITALY. 
FLIGHT OF THE KING OF NAPLES. 

Francis the Second, ex-King of Naples, fled from his 
capital on 6th September. The London Times corre- 
jo mom writes: *‘ This has been the most eventful and 
most marvelous day in the recent history of the Two 
I can scarcely realize what I have witness- 
ed, Every one was on the alert in the morning as to the 
report of the intended departure of his Majesty. By uni- 
versal consent he was voted = dead many hours 
before he left. On passing through the city I saw work- 
men taking down the royal arms from the doors of shops 
licensed to sell certain articles, and from lottery offices, 
Crowds were hanging about the Palace, or looking over 
the walls of the Arsenal, watching the preparations for 
the royal journey. In Santa Lucia the cannon, which 
have for so many years been ora against the King's 
most beloved subjects, were being removed, and I felt 
that my chances of security were now far greater than 

they had been in the morning." 


HIS LAST ADIFUX. 
After the King had sailed, the following proclamations 


were published : 
“ Napies, September 6; 1860. 
** ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 
“ Among the duties prescriled to kings, those of the 
days tartlarwene are ke grandest and the most enlemn, 
and these duties Tinted to fudgha vila seaiguativu, free 








UARPERS 


from veakness, and with a serene and confident heart, 
as befits the descendants of so many monarchs, 

“For such a purpose I once more address my voice to 
the people of this metropolis, from-whom I am now to 
depart with bitter grief. 

“An unjust war, carried on in contravention to the 
law of nations, has invaded my States, notwithstanding 
the fact that I was at peace with European Powers. 

“ The changed order of government, and my adhesion 
to the great principles of Italian nationality, were not 
sufficient to ward off the war; and moreover, the neces- 
sity of defending the integrity of the State entailed upon 
me the obligations of events which I have always de- 
plored. I now solemnly ; rotest against this indescriba- 
ble hostility, concerning which present and future time 
will pronounce their solemn verdict. 

* The diplomatic corps residing at my court has known, 
since the commencement of this unexpected invasion, 
with what sentiments my heart has been filled for all my 
people, as well as for this illustrious city, with a view of 
securing her-from ruin and war, of saving her inhabit- 
ants and all their property, her sacred churches, her 
monuments, her public buildings, her collections of art, 
and all that which forms the patrimony of her civiliza- 
tion and of her greatness, and which, being an inherit- 
ance of future generations, is superior to the passions of 
a day. 

HIS UNUTTERABLE GRIEF. 


“The time has now come to fulfill these professions 
of mine. The war is now approaching the walls of the 
city, and with unutterable grief 1 am now about to depart 
with a portion of my army to betake myself whither the 
defense of my rights calls me. The remainder of my 
army is left in company with the honorable National 
Guard, in order to protect the inviolability and safety of 
the capital, which I recommend as a sacred treasure to 
the zeal of the Ministry; and I call upon the honor and 
the civic feeling of the Mayor of Naples and of the com- 
mandant of the said National Guard to spare this most 
beloved country of mine the horrors of internal discord 
and the disasters of civil war, for which purpose I con- 
cede to the above-named the widest powers that they 
may require. 

“As a descendant of a dynasty that has reigned over 
this continent for one hundred and twenty-six years, after 
having preserved it from the horrors of a long vice-roy- 
alty, the affections of my heart are here, I am a Nea- 
politan, nor could I, without bitter grief, »ddress words 
of farewell to my most dearly-beloved people, to my fel- 
low-citizens. 

“Whatever may be my destiny, be it prosperous or 
adverse, I shall always preserve for them a passionat: 
and affectionate remembrance. I recommend to them 
concord, peace, and strict observance of their civic du 
ties. Let not an excessive zeal for my destiny be made 
a pretense for disturbance. 

** Whether from the fortunes of the present war I re- 
turn shortly among you, or whatever may be the time at 
which it may please the justice of God to restore me to 
the throne of my ancestors—a throne made all the more 
splendid by the free institutions with which I have irrev- 
ocably surrounded it—all that I pray, from this time 
forth, is to behold again my people united, strong, and 
happy. I Rance co II.” 


THE FIRST ACT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


After the King had gone, the following address"was 
issued by the Prefect: 

* Citizens,—The King is leaving. In the presence of a 
grand misfortune, and another principle which triumphs, 
your conduct can not be doubtful. The former imposes 
on you reserve in the presence of fallen majesty; the 
other demands of you self-denial, prudence, civil courage. 
No one of you will disturb the development of the heroic 
destinies of Italy; no one will think of lacerating the 
country with flagitious or vindictive hands. Rather you 
will calmly await the memorable day which will open a 
path to our country by which it may escape from dan- 
gers and difficulties without new convulsions or the shed- 
ding of the blood of our brothers. That day is near, but 
meantime let the city remain tranquil; let commerce 
pursue its course witli confidence; let every one continue 
the ordinary occupations of life; let all opinions unite in 
a sublime agreement to save the country.” 

CALM OF THE CITY. 

The London Times correspondent writes: “ Judging, 
however, from the demeanor of the people, those precau- 
tions, one would say, were not at all necessary; for the 
city is as quiet as it well can be, and the only noise which 
distresses one is the horrid recitative of the Laciani 
fishermen just below my window. I really do not know 
which is the greatest marvel, the rapid and triumphant 
progress of Garibaldi or the perfect calm and order of the 
people. A throne has fallen, a king has left his capital, 
and yet the aspect of every thing is unchanged, the thea- 
tres are open, the guards stand at the palace gates, and 
all classes pursue their usual occupations.” 


FORMATION OF A PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 


As soon as his Majesty left a Provisional Government 
was formed, consisting of Pianelli, Libertini, Bella, Co- 
lonna, Conforti, Agresti, and Ricciardi. Cosenz was 
appointed pro-Dictator, and Bertani Secretary-General. 
This, of course, is subject to modification by Garibaldi. 
At the same time Liborio Romano, ex-Minister of the In- 
terior, published the following address: 


“To tHE Most Invrvoteie Genera GARIBALDI, 
DioraToR oF THE I WO SICLLIES 

“ With the greatest impatience Naples awaits your ar- 
rival to salute you as the redeemer of Italy, and place i 
your hands the powers of the State and its desti 
During this interval of expectation I shall remain firm 
for the maintenance of order and public tranquillity. 
Your voice, already made known by me to the people, is 
the great pledge of the success of such enterprises. 

“] await your further orders, and am, w ith unbounded 
respect, * Liporio Romano. 

* Napies, September 7.” 


ARRIVAL OF GARIBALDI, 


The Times correspondent writes: “At last twelve 
o'clock strikes, and a bell sounds, and from a distance a 
signal is made that Garibaldi is approaching. ‘ Viva 
Garibaldi!’ rises from a thousand voices, and the train 
stops; a few red-jackets get out, and they are seized, 
hugged, and kissed with that most unmerciful violence 
which characterizes Italian ardor. There was one poor 
elderly man, who, by virtue of his white beard, was taken 
for Garibaldi, and was slobbered so that I thought he must 
have sunk under the operation; but the great man had 
gone round by another door, and so there was a rush in 
all directions to intercept him. We drove round bya 
side street to the front of the Carmine, and thus by a 
knowing dodge we came in front of the Dictator. There 
is no mistaking that face; there is the grandeur and the 
openness of nature's nobleman expressed, and it does not 
say one thing while plotting another; it is marked by a 
loyalty which in vain might be sought for in that of man 
of the so-called great ones of the earth. I was mth 
struck with his calm self-possession and the extreme 
sweetness of his smile. He was not in the carriage of 
the French Minister, thongh I believe it had been placed 
at his disposal, but in one hired for the occasie®, Fol- 

wed and accompanied by three lines of carriages he 
went along the Marinella, through the Basso Porto, sur- 

ded by th ds, and deafened by their greetings, 
up the Lago Castello, and so on by San Carlo and the 
Palace of the King, which royalty left only a few hours 
before, and entered the palace of reception for foreign 
princes. The crowd waved backward and forward, and 
looked up to the windows and shouted for the appear- 
ance of Garibaldi, First came one red coat, then anoth- 
er, and at Jast the hero. What a cry of * Viva’ there 
arose from the vast mass below! When last that bal- 
cony was occupied by a distinguished personage it was 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but in answer to no calls, 
for there were only a few idlers who always hang about 
the palaces of princes. 

HIS SPERCH TO THE PROPLE, 

* It was impossible to make himself heard amidst the 
noise and confusion, and so Garibaldi leaned over the 
iron railing and gazed intently on the crowd, A wave of 
the band at last asked for si!ence, but lngain. * Zitti, 












Zitti! rose from all sides, and there was a perfect si- 
lence. 

“* Neapolitans,’ said a voice as clear asa bell, and with 
an enunciation so distinct that nothing could fail to reach 
the ear—‘this is a solemn, holy, and memorable day. 
This day, from being subjects under the yoke of tyranny, 
you have become a free people. I thank you in the 
name of the whole of aly. You have performed a great 
work, not ouly for Italy, but for all humanity, whose 
rights you have vindicated. . 








* Tlurrah for liberty!" so 
much dearer to Italy inasmuch #6 she has suffered so 
much more than other nations, ‘ Long Live Italy!""’ 

“The cry was taken up by the thousands assembled, 
* Viva Talia!" might have been heard from one end of 
the city to the other. 

THE POPULAR ENTHUSIASM, 

“There were curious spectacles to be witnessed in the 
crowd—there were members of a legion of Amazons to 
the number of two hundred, who, dressed in the Gari- 
baldian uniform, had vowed to place themselves in front 
of the National Guard and of Garibaldi, in case the mil- 
itary had interfered. There were priests with tricolored 
scarfs over their shoulders and banners in their hands, 
and bareheaded monks with muskets on their shoulders. 
There were men and women with unsheathed swords and 
daggers and sword-sticks in their hands, which they brand- 
ished in all the drunkenness of enthusiasm. There were 
hundreds of Lazaroni, armed with pikes, which had 
been provided for the defense of the barricades, had the 
Bourbons driven the people to such extremes. Such 
were some of the scenes to be witnessed. I remarked 
that Garibaldi made not the slightest allusion to the 
name of Victor Emanuel, and I remarked also that, with 
few exceptions, the only cries in the streets were *‘ Viva 
Garibaldi!’ * Viva Italia!’ On entering the palace and 
the room in which Garibaldi was received, I saw him 
giving audience to a deputation of Venetians. ‘We 
are all ready and organized, General, and anxious to 
begin.’ ‘* You can not be more anxious than I am,’ was 
the reply, and then he left the room to repose aud take 
some refreshment.” 

GARIBALDI DICTATOR IN EARNEST, 

The first official act of Garibaldi after his arrival was 
to issue the following pithy proclamations: 

“Without any orders from the Dictator, certain lists 
of names as of those forming the provi-ional government 
have been placarded. The public are warned against 
any surprise, it being the will of the Dictator that the 
guilty shall be punished.” 

The Prefect of Police, in another order, says: 

* All the ships of war and merchant vessels belonging 
to the State of the Two Sicilies, the arsenals, materials 
of war, are added to the squadron of the King of Italy, 
Victor Emanuel, commanded by Admiral Persano. 

* GaRIBALDL”™ 
THE NXT DAY. 

The London Times correspondent writes: ‘* The town 
isatrest, We had last night a sort of political carnival, 
which was prolonged till a late hour. I had occasion to 
cross the narrowest and busiest streets along the ward 
of Santa Lucia and the port, and found the industrious 
classes of Naples as silent and unconcerned as if nothing 
had happened. But along the Riviera and Strada di 
Chiaia the houses were mostly lighted up, and Toledo 
was thronged with an insane multitude, a prey to a Bac- 
chanalian fury which I should be sorry if I was able to 
describe. The crowd consisted of the lowest rabble, with 
a *prinkling of men and women of the middle orders. It 
was a flag-and-torch proces-ion, with cries and shouts, 
such as can only be uttered by Neapolitan t\roats. Be- 
sides the incessant, deafening‘ Viva Garrubbaldo! Viva 
Galibalda! and a hundred other distortions of the name 
of the hero of the day to which we begin to be accustom - 
ed, the cry was ‘Una—vuna—una! Viva Italia Una! 
Vegliamol* Italia Una!’ There were a few shouts for Vic- 
tor Emanuel, and an occasional exclamation of * Death 
to the Bourbons! For the rest, the huge mob did not 
know what it wished, or what all the noise was about 
But it did pot care—it swarmed and eddied and boiled 
and bubbled about like the waves at Charybdis—throng 
of carriages, throng of men, throng of women, the men 
brandishing naked swords, or waving flags or hats; th« 
women bareheaded, disheveled, with disordered gar- 
ments, cheering, embracing, and kissing, as they passed 
each other, like so many victims of a rabid drunkenness, 
in which, however, drink had no part. Many of the wo- 
men were girls of loose character about town. They had 
been flaunting about in hackney coaches from an early 
hour, and showed now how a legion of Vesuviennes 
could be much better mustered here in Naples than at 
Paris; but I saw also, in the evening, young women of 
a better description—ginl« of eighteen or ninetoen—be- 
longing to the class immediately below the middle or- 
ders, modest girls, as one could safely judge from ap- 
pearances, whom the tide of popular passion had allured 
into that giddy turmoil. We stood—my friend Silvio 
Sparenta and I—gazing at one of these young standard- 
bearers, who was a paragon of loveliness—a cherub face, 
lighted up with the fire of more than human excitement. 
Such glowing eyes— such: flu-hed complexion—you would 
have said an archang:1 was leading the beavenly hosts. 
There was a mingling and blending of classes and sexes; 
a full license to beggars and pickpockets to jostle honest 
citizens and patriots; yet the many-headed monster was 
in its best humor. We did not see one case of actual 
drunkenness, nor did we hear of a row or fight, or any 
other accident or offense." 


INVASION OF THE PAPAL STATES BY THE 
SARDINIANS. 

On 10th the Sardinian army crossed the frontier, and 
invaded the Papal States. According to a tclegram from 
Turin the Sardinian troops attacked and took 
the 12thinst. The losses sustained by the Sardinians un- 
der General Cialdini were trifling. Twelve hundred Ger- 
man soldiers, under the command of Monsignor Bella, 
who were shut up in the fortress, were made prisoners, 
Monsignor Bella, who had ordered the sack of the town, 
had been brought to Turin. 

MOVEMENTS OF LAMORICIERE, 

Lamoriciére, who seems to have no more than 8900 
men at his disposal. has fallen back upon Ancona before 
the rapidly advancing Piedmontere. General Cialdini, 
on the 12th, advanced as far as Fano, a fortified town in 
Urbino, where he made some prisoners; and a second 
Sardinian corps darmée, which has been recently ** mo- 
bilized,” was following in his st-ps, It was expected 
that the lines of defence of the Pontifical army would 
shortly be attacked by an overwhelming force of 45,000 
men, so that resistance is utterly hopeless, 

A telegram from Turin, dated the 15th inst., says that 
General Cialdini, after having followed the enemy's corps 
on the road to Ancena and dispersed them, had re-enter- 
ed Sinigalia with 200 German prisoners. 

PERUGIA IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 

General Lamoriciére had declared Perngia in a state 
of siege, and had issued a proclamation threatening 
death, confiscation of property, and a heavy fine, against 
the inhabitants for a mere fracture of the telegraph 
wires. 











THK INSURRECTION AT PESARO, 


The outbreak in the Roman States is said to have 
commenced in Pesaro, where the troops of Lamoriciére 
were driven out by 400 citizens. This was the si; 
a struggle in all the Marches, At Montefeltro, Urbino, 
and several other places, the insurrectionary standard 
was raised amidst cries for Italy and Victor Emanuel. 
The chief of the insurrection, says a Turin letter in the 
Constitutionnel, is Prince Simonetti, a large land-owner, 
and the most highly respected personage in the Marches. 
He has for some time resided at Bologna, where he 
was chosen deputy at the last elections. As soon as the 
agitation commenced in his own country, he thonglt it 
his duty to join in it, and he tmmediately hastened into 
the midst of the people, who, if left to themselves, would 
perhaps have given to their movement a character of dis- 
order and violence, which his authority alone will pre- 
vent. Umbria has already followed the example of the 
Marches. ‘These two countries declare themselves to be 
bound together by a community of en rr and of hopes, 
The tusurrectio: : wuditoied ibecll at Oe 
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] vieto, which is at only a very short distance from the 
Tuscan frontier of Piedmont. 

HOW VICTOK EMANUEL JUSTIFIES THE ACT, 

The Oficial Gazette of Turin publishes a Government 
memorandum, addressed by the King of Sardinia to his 
representatives abroad, and dated the 12th of September. 
This memorandum explains the state of things in Italy 
since the peace of Villafranca. It adverts to the refusal 
of the Court of Rome to accede to the demand of Sar- 
dinia to disband the foreign legions, and justifies by im- 
perative reasons the step taken by Sardinia. The Sar- 
dinian Government could not allow the Italian move- 
ment to dissipate itself in anarchy and divorder. The 
memorandum confirms the assurance already given that 
the royal troops will scrupulously respect Rome and the 
surrounding \erritory, and makes an appeal to the Holy 
Father, who, some years ago, inaugurated the national 
movement. The memorandum thus concludes: 

“When the Pope shall recognize the regeneration of 
Italy, which enters among the de-igns of Providence, he 
will again become the father of tie Ital ans, as he has 
never ceased to be the august and reverable father of all 
the faithful.” 


APPEAL TO HIS TROOPS, 


Victor Emanuel has issued to his troops the following 
proclamation: 

** Soldicrs!—Yon enter the Marches and Umbria to re- 
store civil order in desolated towns; to give the people 
liberty to express their own wishes. You have not to 
fight powerful armies, but only to deliver unhappy Ital- 
ian provinces from the pre-ence of companies of foreign 
adventurers, You are not toavenge any injuries done to 
me or to Italy, but simply to prevent popular tatred from 
breaking out against the oppressors, You are to teach by 
your example the pardon of offenses and Christian tolera- 
tion to those who compare the love of our Italian coun- 
try to Islamism, Being at peace with all the great Pow- 
ers, and averse to all provocation, I intend to make a 
continual cause of disturbance and discord disappear from 
the centre of Italy. I intend to respect the throne of the 
chief of the Church, to whom I am always ready to give, 
in concert with the allied and friendly Powers, all those 
guarantees of independence and recuity which his blind 
advisers have in vain hoped from the fanaticism of the 
perverse sect which conspires against my authority and 
the liberty of the nation, 

“ Soldiers!—I am accused of ambition. Yes! I have 
that of restoring the principles of more] order in Italy, 
and of pre-erving Europe from the continual dangers of 
revolution and war." 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE GKEAT POWERS. 

The Papal Government is about to address a memor- 
andum to all ihe European Powers, protesting against 
the Sardinian invasion of the Rowan territory. This 
memorandum explains that the enrollment of foreign 
volunteers, of which Sardinia complains in her ulti- 
matum, was principally due to the counsels of Austria 
and France; the latter Power having, after the Paris 
Congress in 1555, insisted on the formation of a Papal 
army. 

Several Powers have protested against the entry of 
the Sardinians into the States of the Church, as an at- 
tack upon international rights, Rusia and Prussia pro- 
tested in the strongest terms, but would take no other 
step. 

The French Embassador bas withdrawn from Turin. 
The Paris Meniteur of tive 14th says: 

“In presence of the facts which have not been accom- 
plished in Italy the Enyperor has resolved that his Min- 
ister shall immediately quit Turin. A secretary will 
remain there to conduct the business of the legation.” 

The withdrawal of the Frenel) Minister @rom Turin is 
generally regarded as merely a diplomatic protest. 


ROME TO BE HELD BY THE YRENCH. 


General Guyon leaves Paris for Rome on the 18th, to 
take command of the French t It was asserted 
that the French army at Rome will Be Increased to 10,000 


meno. 
GERMANY. 
THE BANK AT HOMBURG BROKEN. 


The Court Journal pays: “The gambling table of 
Homburg was twice broken in one day, jast week, amidst 
the enthusiastic applanse of the com one of the suc- 
cessful players, Monsieur Garcia, a has left 
Homburg, carrying with him £20,000 of wiunings.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
ANOTHER ALPINE TRAVELER LOST. 
The Rev. ¥. G. Watson, chaplain of Gray's Inn, has 





met with asimilar fate in the Tyrol to that recent- 
ly befell the three Englishmen who Tat 
r. 


the Col du Geant. Mr. Watson, accomps 
Frederick, a barrister of Vork, and a guide, 
ii toly ee when he fell into a chasm 

body was not recovered until twelve h afterward. 
A post-mortem examination showed that death must 
have been instantaneous. 


SPAIN. 
TERRIBLE SCENK AT A BULL-FIGHT. 
The Spanish journals relate an alarming scene at a re- 


cent bull-fight at Saragossa. After three which 
did not show much spirit, had been d of by the 
toreador Cuchares, a popular performer, a forth was let 
loose, and he displeyed great violence. He tore into 
shreds the bandarillas which were presented to him by 
the picadores, and then all at once leaped over a palisade 
ata spot where a soldier was standing, and so injured 
the man that he died shortiy after. A little later, the 
bull jumped over the bar: among the spectators. Six 
thousand persons were assembled, and with cries and 
screams all rushed to the issues to escape, causing a 
scene of frightful confusion. The toreador, sword in 
hand, attempted to kill the animal; and several soldiers 
on duty as sentinels endeavored to do the same with their 
swords and bayonets; some of the spectators, too, fired 
pistols at it, and in so ing wounded certain persons. 
At length the toreador got in front of the bull, and with 
a stab skillfully applied laid Lim dead at his feet. The 
journals do not say that any persons were killed or even 
injured in the subsequent coufusion, 


CHINA. 
THE LANDING AT TAKU, 

Letters from China state that the Freneh forces would 
land to the south, and the English to the north of the 
Taku forts, The whole Bri foree, consisting of 
12,110 men, with seven batteries of artillery and a siege 
train, had reached the rendezvous at Ta-lien-whan, The 
commencement of operations was delayed solely on ac- 
count of the French not being ready 


NEW ZEALAND. 
A BRITISH FORCE DKFEATED. 


The English attacking party at Maitland, New Zea- 
2. consisted of 847 men. The natives ley down on 
the ground until the men were close upon them, when 
they sprang up, fired their double-barreled guns, and 
met the bayonet charge of their adversaries with the 
tomahawk, keeping up a hand-to-hand fight. The re- 
treat of the English was so urgent that their dead and a 
few of their wounded were left on the battie-field, It is 
also reported that the natives took one gun, Great 
complaints are made against Colonel Gould, the com- 
mander of the attacking party, for not calling to his aid 
an additional force, who were said to be within his reach. 


HONDURAS. 

WALKER SHOT, 

The British war steamer Glediafer las arrived below 

New Orleans with the remnant of Walker's filibuster 

force. Walker was executed on the 12:h ult. It is 

stated that ten shots were fired at- him, amidst the 

cheers of the native spectators, Lis remains were sub- 

sequently buried by foreigners, the natives refusing to 

take any port in the cpmermene, Or loe * Motlor was 
penichces ee merryrr re. 
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A FORCED RECRUIT AT SOL- 
FERINO. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Ix the ranks of the Austrian you found him; 
He died with his face to you all: 
Yet bury him here where around him 
You honor your bravest that fall. 


Venetian, fair-featured, and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 

With a smile on his lips, over-tender 
For any mere soldier's dead mouth. 


No stranger, and yet not a traitor! 
Though alien the cloth on his breast, 

Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart, has a shot sent to rest! 


By your enemy tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand in their 

His musket (see!) never was. loaded— 
He facing your guns with that smile. 


file, 


As orphans yearn on to their mothers, 
He yearned to your patriot bands— 

“Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 
If not in your ranks, by your hands! 


‘¢ Aim straightly, fire steadily; spare me 
A ball in the body, which may 

Deliver my heart here and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away.” 


So thought he, so died he this morning. 
What then? many others have died. 
Ay—but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side; 


Dne tricolor floating above ther; 

Struck down mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy ‘rescued to love them 

And blazon the brass with their names. 


But he—without witness or honor, 
Mixed, shamed in his country’s regard, 
With the tyrants who march in upon her— 
Died faithful and passive: ’twas hard. 


'Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 
With most filial obedience, conviction, 

His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 


That moves you? nay, grudge not to show it 
While digging a grave for him here. 

The others who died, says your poet, 
Haye glory: let him have a tear. 


VENUS OVER THE MONK’S 
TOWER. 


I REMEMBER, one sunny evening very long ago, 
when I was a child, Nurse sitting with my little 
brother on her arm fast asleep, while I dragged 
tale after tale from her with insatiable greediness ; 
hew, from her romantic heroes and heroines I ram- 
bled off to my own father and mother, marveling 
how my father, who was gray-headed, and, in my 
eyes, an old, old man, came to marry my mother, 
so young and merry and beautiful; but on this 
head Nurse was silent. I remember, too, another 
evening, when I ran to her with a treasure I had 
ferreted out of some rubbish in a lumber room—a 
dusty thing, all covered with cobwebs; but I held 
it forth in a tremor of excitement, crying out that 
it was a picture of one of those great soldiers she 
used to tell me about. It was the portrait of a 
soldier, and she took it from me gravely, and when 
she saw my mother coming down the garden, hid 
it away in her bosom, bidding me hush, 

Shortly after that we had a birthday feast in a 
littie half-ruined tower in the garden, which we 
called the ‘* Monk’s Tower.” A glorious place it 
was, where we might go in wet weather; where 
we might make any amount of noise ; where Nurse 
used to sit and tell the tales I loved. And this even- 
ing there were healths to be drunk, speeches made, 
cake to be eaten; and the fun was at its height 
when a message came to Nurse that we were to go 
in, for ‘‘a grand gentleman from the wars was 
come.” 

The little one, as my brother was called, cried 
out that he would not go; but Nurse gave us 
visions of scarlet cloth, glittering epaulets, and all 
sorts of glories—none of which we were destined 
to see. The grand gentleman wore a black coat, 
with one sleeve pinned up; and terribly shocked I 
was, in my superior perception, when Totty crept 
up to him and pulled at it, asking, gravely, “‘ Where 
he kept his other arm.” 

He laughed, and when he laughed Totty stole 
back to my side, staring at him fiercely. He had 
a sun-burned face and thick brown mustaches, and 
my mother seemed glad to see him. She ealled 
him ‘‘ Cousin Charles,” and smiled and talked and 
looked so beautiful, that | was more attracted to 
her than to the stranger. My father had pushed 
back his plite, and was busy with his pencil; for 
just at this time he had a mania for discovering 
perpetual motion ; he had invented and taken a 
patent for something which Nurse told us was very 
clever indeed, and only one thing was wanted to 
make it quite what he aimed at. 

‘* Nelly,” said Totty, when we were in the nurs- 
ery, “I don’t like him; do you? He’s ugly.” 

But I was watching Nurse’s face as I whispered, 
** Nurse, it is the portrait man.” 

She stooped and kissed us both, saying nothing. 
I don’t think she liked him either. 

The nursery was over my father's dressing-room, 
and looked outupon the Monk’s Tower. I remém- 
ber standing at the window that night, watching 
the long shadow of the tower upon the gravel, end 
filling it with ghostly inhabitants, till terror seized 
me, and | hurried into bed, covering myself close, 
and shivering. 





But the grand gentleman did not go away. We 
were told to call him Cousin Charles ; and after a 
while he used to follow us about into the garden, 
and try to make friends. Once he even came to 
the Monk’s Tower, and began taking Totty on his 
knee, calling him Master Trot. 

‘* My name is not Trot,” said the boy, strug- 
gling; ‘‘and you are ugly, and I don't like you.” 

I saw the soldier’s eyes twinkle fiercely, but he 
only laughed. 

““T hate you!” said Totty, who had escaped, 
and was clinging to Nurse’s hand; “If I had a 
gun I would shoot you! I shall tell mamma to 
send you away.” 

“Pretty pupils you have got here!” said Cousin 
Charles, sharply ; but Nurse bent over Totty with- 
out answering, and he went away. 

‘* Why does he stay here, Nurse?” 

It was my constant question. I was afraid of 
him; I could not bear to feel his step following 
me; I shuddered when he touched me. Nurse said 
he had been mamma’s play-fellow when they were 
both children. I could not think how she bore 
with him. 

A month had passed since the birthday feast, 
when I saw Cousin Charles one evening coming 
down toward us in the Monk’s Tower. Nurse rose 
and went to meet him. They spoke together a 
moment, and I saw the scowl on his face as he 
turned away. Oh, how I feared him! 

When we went into tea my mother and he were 
langhing over some pictures, and my father pored 
as usual overa book. He laid it down, however, 
and said something about their being very merry ; 
and after tea, when the piano was opened, he got 
up, contrary to his custom, and stood over it, No 
one took any notice ef him; but from my corner of 
the sofa, with Totty’s head leaning on my lap, one 
thumb in his mouth and the other crawling about 
my neck, I watched my father in silent and won- 
dering terror, while he bit his lips and knitted his 
brows, and a white look of anger came over his 
face. 

Suddenly he put Cousin Charles aside violently, 
and began turning over the leaves for my mother 
himself. The soldier’s solitary arm was raised 
and hung over his white head for a moment. I 
cried out—how was I to help it? 

My father turned and said, savagely, ‘‘ Children, 
goto bed! Why are you here ?” 

As we left the room I saw that my mother had 
risen, and was looking from one to the other in 
wonder, and perhaps terror; while Cousin Charles, 
seeming to recover himself, smiled, shook hands 
with her, wished my father good-night, and follow- 
ed us. 

I hid my face on Nurse’s lap and cried. She 
asked no questions; probably she knew more than 
I did. ; 

All the next morning we kept away out of 
sight. I learned my lessons, but mamma did not 
come as usual to hear them; and in the evening, 
as we lingered in the garden, the front door open- 
ed suddenly, and my father came out. Great lines 
were on his forehead, his eyes shone, and his lips 
were pressed down like they had been the night 
before. . 

“Nurse, where is your mistress ?” 

‘* Mammy is there,” sung out Totty, pointing to 
the gate, ‘‘ with the ugly soldier.” 

Anger was on the ugly soldier’s face also, and 
something more. Whatever my mother had done 
or said to him, there was that in his eye which I 
knew, child as I was, threatened. vengeance deep 
and terrible. 

‘*Mammy looks like a white ghost,” said Totty, 
putting in his voice again. 

She was white. Leaving the soldier, she was 
coming, with her hand stretched out, to my father, 
when something—his look I suppose—stopped her 
half-way. It sank back to her side, and the next 
moment she was lying on the gravel at his feet. 

Putting Totty’s hand in mine, Nurse hurried us 
into the house, and went back again. Wondering 
and sorrowful, I questioned her when she came up 
to the nursery; but she was sad too, and very 
grave. Mamma was better; I must be satisfied, 
and ask no questions. 

We saw Cousin Charles no more. We never 
heard so much as his name mentioned, except by 
Totty, whom Nurse soon silenced. 

But what terrible blight had he left behind him! 
What change had come over my father! Though 
preoccupied and busy over his books and papers, 
he had always been gentle and loving to us, his 
children; now, we dared no longer go near him. 
He would turn his back upon us, speaking, if he 
spoke at all, savage words of anger and disgust, as 
though he hated the very sight of us. 

And my mother—sitting there so pale and quiet 
—what new look was that on her face, what blight 
had come over her? She watched my father close- 
ly, she could hardly spare a thought from him for 
us, even for Totty, who clamored and stormed aft- 
er his wonted amount of petting, until she was fain 
to put him away gently, and beg for peace. In- 
stinct seemed to tell her my father’s wants; I have 
seen her offer him something imploringly, and he 
would shrink and turn away as if her hand had 
been a serpent. 

I did not understand it all: I only knew it was 
very wretched, and in some blundering way laid 
the blame on Cousin Charles. 

Every thing seemed to be changed. The house 
had itself put on a desolate look, the servants went 
about quietly, the garden was dreary, and even the 
Monk’s Tower had lost a portion of its fascination. 
There was always some underthought which would 
not be driven away. 

My mother grew paler and quieter; she could 
no longer bear with Totty’s rough caresses or his 
noisy play. Once telling me to take him to the 
nursery, she put her hand on my head, and looked 
into my face earnestly, as if about to say some- 
thing; but her lips began to tremble, and as she 
motioned me away I saw two tears roll quietly 
down her white cheek. Oh! I could have cried 
with her then--I could have broken my heart for 
her, 


I do not know how long this lasted, but I know 
when a change came. We were sitting with my 
mother after breakfast, Totty and I, as she lay, 
white and wan, on the sofa, hearing my lessons, 
when my father entered the room. How she start- 
ed as the door opened, and then began trembling 
all over as like one ina fit. Surely a desperate 
spirit possessed my father that morning. Clench- 
ing in one hand something which looked like a let- 
ter, he stamped up to the sofa and stood before us. 

“Children, begone ; off with you, driveling lit- 
tle hypocrite”’—for Totty had begun to cry—* off 
with you this moment, and don’t show your faces 
here again!” 

I could not stop to quiet the ‘little one,” but 
ran off to find Nurse and tell her. She bade me 
go to the nursery and keep Totty good. I obeyed. 
All day long we staid there. Once or twice nurse 
came to us, looking anxious and troubled. Mam- 
ma had gone to bed, she told us, not very well; 
Totty must be good and make no noise. 

So I told him long dreary tales, till at last his 
head dropped on my lap, and he slept there, help- 
less and happy. Then I felt, for the first time, 
tears were running down my cheeks. 

When supper-time came I could hardly arouse 
Totty to take any; and, to spare Nurse, I put him 
into bed myself, and then got into my own. 

I had been asleep, dreaming strange dreams 
about Cousin Charles, the Monk’s Tower, and 
mamma. When I awoke there was a candle blink- 
ing over its lohg wick on the table, and Nurse was 
pacing up and down, with her hands clasped be- 
fore her. 

“ He is a hard man, a hard man,” I heard her 
mutter, quietly; I watched till she stooped down 
over Totty, to kiss him, and took up the light to go 
away. Then I called after her: 

‘Nurse, nurse, come here; I can not bear it!” 

“ Bear what ?” 

**Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know. 
bear it—you must not go.” 

She looked at me gravely. 

‘Miss Nelly, you have been good enough till 
now; what ails you?” 

“It is so miserable.” 

‘We have all got something to bear; yours 
doesn’t seem much, take it quietly. I must go 
down stairs—God alone knows what to do; but 
you must not keep me here.” 

I suffered her to go; but as she reached the door 
a horrible dread of being left alone in the dark, to 
my own thoughts and imaginings, seized me. In 
a moment I was out of bed, following the retreat- 
ing light. I dared not speak, for fear of being 
scolded and sent back. As quietly as possible I 
followed, until Nurse turned toward the door of 
my father’s dressing-room. I would have retreat- 
ed now, from very dread of what might be going 
to happen; but a look back into the dark passage 
made me shudder and press on. 

As she opened the door noiselessly I squeezed 
myself into a corner of the passage, that I might 
not be discovered. And inside I saw my father, 
sitting with his arms spread out on the table, and 
his head upon them. Beside him lay the crum- 
pled paper, which he had evidently been trying to 
smooth out. For a moment nurse hesitated, then 
advancing she looked overit. I know now, though 
I did not then, that it contained, in what seemed 
to be my mother’s hand, 


I can not 


** To-night—when Venus shines over the Monk's Tow- 


er. HELEN.” 
As the paper rustled my father looked up. I trem- 
bled for Nurse; but she was an old friend, and 


knew her privileges. Staring at her a moment he 
seized her arm suddenly, and hiding the candle 
behind a curtain he took her to the window oppo- 
site which I stood, a shivering ghost in a night- 
dress ; he raised the blind, and pointed out where 
a star was shining brightly over the Monk's Tower. 

Then, as if nothing more remained to do or say, 
he came back to his seat and settled himself as be- 
fore. But Nurse stood there gravely, with her 
hand on the paper. 

“This is a forgery !” : 

He raised his head, but did not answer. 

“*T must go on now, if you kill me for it—as you 
may, for you are cruel enough. My darling—my 

emistress I mean—never deceived you or any one. 
If you had spoken to her before, instead of murder- 
ing her silently, you would have known, as I know, 
that this is a villain’s revenge for her pure duty to 
you.” 
” He pointed to the letter, and waved her away 
impatiently. 

** A forgery,” she repeated, her voice growing a 
little louder. ‘*I will swear it, se that you shall 
not dare to disbelieve longer. By all my hopes of 
happiness—by all I hold sacred—by the cross on 
the back of that holy book—I swear it. Come, and 
hear her speak for herself.” 

I staid for no more. Flying along the passage, 
up stairs, trembling and sobbing, I hid myself un- 
der the bed-clothes, a quivering mass of terror. 

And now, lastly, I remember a night but a short 
time after, when Nurse came to rouse us from sleep, 
suddenly, and in haste; when I heard her sob heay- 
ily, but saw no tears; when she wrapped something 
round ur, and carrying Totty, all rosy and helpless 
with sleep, gave her hand to me, and bade me keep 
quiet, for mamma wanted to see us. Down stairs 
in the chill night, all grave and silent, and unnat- 
ural—down into mamma’s room. And I remember 
my father’s arm on the pillow, and her face on his 
bosom, white and deathlike; when Totty was put 
forward first to kiss her, and I followed. I remem- 
ber my father’s cry—‘‘ My darling, my darling !"— 
as he watched her, and her low answer that came 
by snatches, telling how happy he had always 
made her; how good and kind he had been, mak- 
ing her life so bright always; but for this one mis- 
take, which was her fault, and forgotten now, she 
had scarcely known trouble; and now she was hap- 
py again—so happy! A low cry from my father, 
a cry.so full of misery that Nurse, as it reached 
her, turned hereves from the face she was watch- 





ing so lovingly to his; and then she knelt in the 





presence of that mysterious messenger now draw- 
ing nigh unto me—we had no mother. 

Cousin Charles is dead. Long years ago I saw 
his name honorably mentioned among those who 
fell, fighting gallantly for country or for glory. It 
is not for me to judze him. Perhaps there were 
times in his life when memory stung him bitterly ; 
when he would have given the world, if he had 
had it to give, to recall those few months which 
bore such sorrowful fruits. Peace be to him! 





SLAVES OF THE RING. 

‘Pray tell me,” we overheard a country squire 
style of man of about thirty say to a very excited 
friend of his, of about twenty years of age, whom 
he had stopped, as with betting-book in hand he 
was rushing into the ring at Epsom—“ pray tell 
me from which of those acute-looking gentlemen do 
you expect to win your money ?” 

Betting is the favorite form of gambling in 
modern England; with the help of railroads and 
telegraphs, it seems to have almost absorbed the 
other dragons that formerly consumed the fortunes 
of British youth. 

To accommodate the widely-pervading taste, 
which prevails as fiercely in cotton-worshiping 
Lancashire and horse- worshiping Yorkshire as 
among the idlest and fastest society of London, the 
business instincts of England have created a class 
of professionals “‘ who do for a living what noble- 
men and gentlemen are supposed to do for pleas- 
ure.” Purallel in position and calling to the brokers 
and jobbers of the Stock Exchange, they bet on 
commission for those who do not wish to appear; 
who desire to back or bet against their own horses ; 
or who are ready, at a price, to back or lay the 
odds against any horse for any race: and thus ac- 
commodate the many who, without being gamblers, 
once or twice in the year take a ticket in the turf 
lottery by risking a few pounds on a favorite local 
horse. 

Legs—that is Blacklegs—the betting brokers 
were formerly called; but now, established com- 
pact and numerous, that title is voted ungenteel, 
and they are Turfmen or Commissioners. Among 
the motley mob of sharks who live by setting their 
polished wits against the folly and ignorance of 
young gambling enthusiasts, great fortunes are 
realized, and these, chiefly, by losing, not by win- 
ning horses. Hence familiar in their mouths are 
such phrases as ‘‘a dead 'un,” ‘‘ as good as boiled,” 
and other sentences expressive of the advantage 
of betting against a horse that can by no possibility 
win: for ‘‘dead” is a metaphorical mode of ex- 
pressing the condition of an animal sure not to run, 
or, if running, ‘* made safe not to win.” In the 
old rude times of this profession, a man, one Daw- 
son, was hanged for poisoning a batch of horses at 
Newmarket, in order to make sure the bets of his 
employers, some of whom were of considerable 
“turf” respectability; but the march of knowl- 
edge has abolished such rude methods, and it is 
found that a bucket of water and a little hay ad- 
ministered by a bribed groom-boy at a wrong time, 
are less penal, and equally effective in ‘‘ stopping 
a flyer’s gallop.” 

The great art of modern turf gambling is not to 
ascertain what horse will win, but what horse is 
sure, or can be made sure, to lose. A stolid coun- 
tenance, a comprehensive memory, quick powers 
of calculation, hawk-like decision, iron nerves, and 
no scruples, are the chief elements of prosperity in 
this now thoroughly organized profession. If to 
these be added an appearance of candor, either un- 
der the disguise of blunt frankness or bland polite- 
ness, greater success is probable. Legs include 
men of all ranks: successful pimps and broken’ 
country squires, Even a convicted thief, if once 
introduced into the ring and punctual in his pay- 
ments, may become in a very few vears a great 
and honored capitalist. Undoubtedly the most 
successful are those who are unhampered by the 
impediment of respectable associations, recollec- 
tions, or education. The keenest graduate of 
Cambridge has little chance against a calculating 
boy-groom. And it is among a mob of these hard- 
headed, India-rubber-hearted gentry that our cal- 
low youth, fresh from the school and university, 
plunge, in the hopeful speculation of making a 
profit out of horse-racing. 

Wonderful are the mnemonics of the veterans of 
five-and-twenty Derbys or St. Legers, and cunning 
is the arithmetic which enables them to calculate 
the odds at a moment’s notice a few points in their 
own favor. Considering the character we have on 
the Continent for cold-blooded common sense, it is 
really extraordinary to note how every year from 
the shop and the factory—from the schools and the 
universities—from the citizen’s snug villa and the 
peer’s mansion—from the parsonage and the dis- 
senting minister's house—from the army and even 
from the navy—a crowd of young and tender aspir- 
ants for turf successes come forth to feed and fatten 
these gentry. Of course, out of the great annual 
supply of recruits to the turf, some are endowed 
with special qualifications for “ robbery”—that is 
the playful term by which the turf-man, in his 
familiar moments, designates his large hauls, his 
‘ creat pots”—and thrive, or survive, being by na- 
ture’s gifts, although young, incipient sharks— 
snakelings not yet come to their poison teeth, or 
use of slime, or suffocating power of tail. But the 
greater number of the juveniles who pit their vel- 
vet skins against the tough-hided, crafty Pythons, 
either perish in the conflict, or retire permanently 
wounded. 

To some, ruin means ten pounds; to others, a 
hundred; to others, a thousand; to others, ten 
thousand ; of those who can afford to lose and pay, 
some few return to honest work, others sink to the 
lowest depths of unsuccessful roguery. A select 
few acquire strength as they go, after expendin 
the income of a German prince in acquiring experi. 
ence. The demigod of the passing generation of 
Turfites is said to have lost a hundred thousand 
pounds before he was able to turn the tables on 
his tutors, and, by betting, through commissioners, 
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against his own horses, ‘‘ sell the ring a real bar- 
gain.” 

It is of him the story is told that, having writ- 
ten instructions to one of his traveling financial 
agents staying in Cottonopolis, to bet for and 
against certain of his lordship’s stud, which were 
in favor with the public, but not all intended to 
win, he was alarmed, after a time, at seeing grave 
alterations in the price current of the betting mark- 
et. He received no answer from his commis- 
sioner, and a special messenger, after instituting 
searching inquiries, ascertained that the letter, 
partly misdirected, had never been delivered. 
But, by some mysterious intuition, the sporting 
clerks of the post-office happened to have acted in 
accordance with my lord's instructions, 

No doubt there are unblemished gentlemen who, 
being rich, acute, and calm, play with the turf as 
they might play at whist, for nominal stakes, and 
run their horses for pleasure without troubling 
themselves with the toil of abstruse combinations. 
To these the turf is a gentle relaxation from more 
severe pursuits, and a means of killing a little idle 
time. 

There is a story current of a distinguished no- 
bleman who, many years ago, when he was poor 
and not so famous as he is now, deferred paying 
his “‘honest” trainer’s bill so long and so ingen- 
iously that the trainer was obliged to Jet his lord- 
ship's filly win a great race, and thus squared the 
account, leaving a balance for his employer. _ But 
only a diplomatist of the first rank is equal to such 
a feat. 

Constant in his attendance at Newmarket is the 
Earl of Gallowglass. For fearly forty years he 
has never missed @ race-meeting there. Violently 
rubbing his head, as if his whole fortune depended 
on the event, he watches the running of his remark- 
ably unlucky colts and fillies, which are found 
sometimes in front within a few lengths of the 
winning-post, often second, very rarely first, and 
thus soliloquizes softly: * Gallowglass wins—Gol- 
lowglass wins;” a little louder, ** Gallowglass 
wins!” in a scream, ‘* No he don't !—no he don't!” 
then, sot'o voce, as he walks his hack away in dis- 
gust, * Gallowglass is a fool!” This enthusiastic 
old gentleman has some forty or fifty thousand a 
year, and spends ten thousand of it every year in 
breeding, training, and running a most unfortunate 
stud, considering, apparently like Charles Fox, 
that, next to the pleasure of winning, losing is the 
greatest pleasure in life. On the same heath, 
which was solely dedicated to the serious business 
of racing, until the innovation of excursion trains 
brought down a few cockneys, might be seen, not 
long since, a young nobleman, little past his ma- 
jority, with ready money in six figures and estates 
in the counties, moved almost to tears at the loss 
of a thousand pounds, risked on the private secret 
information of one of the dear friends who surround 
such deep-wooled sheep. A thousand pounds to this 
young gentleman represents something less than 
five pounds to the earner of five hundred a year. 

We have ourselves seen the great Baron Bull- 

1, whose words can make emperors flinch, led 
ivay almost hysterical by his humbling toadies 
when his faverite colt, Contango, ran all behind 
for that blue ribbon of the turf, the Chalk Down 
stakes 

In a word, if you would see the proudest and 
the wealthiest brought down to a level with the 
meanest and the neediest, watch the aspect of the 
betting-ring before and after a great race. In the 
height of the excitement of winning a great race, 
a duke has been known to,accept the congratula- 
tions and shake the hands of a burglarious cats’- 
meat dealer, 

The solemn festivals—the “settling” days aft- 
er great races—ait that Methodist-chapel-looking 
builJing, between Tattersall’s sale-vard and the 
cows’ gtass-plot, where bank-notes are carried by 
sheaves, and wafted about like waste paper, bring 
to a crucial test the one virtue essential for stand- 
ing on the first line—the grenadiers of the guard 
of turf men—payment, prompt payment. You may 
be a fraudulent bankrupt, a pickpocket, a forger, 
free by a flaw in the indictment; you. may be 
guilty of the foulest crimes,.or notorious, for the 
basest propensities; but, so long as vou pay, you 
will be admitted freely to the subscription-rooms 
and the betting-rings. You are sure of the famil- 
iar if not friendly, companionship, of your fellow- 
professionals, and you may probably find vourself 
honored with some playful nickname, descriptive 
of your petuliar,rascality. Palmer, who never 
entered the London betting-mart, had acquired, 
long before dis detection, the sobriquet among his 
fraternity, implying his propensity for ‘ dosing”— 
that was the mild word. ; 

Extremes, meet, turf, and part too; the 
lowest rise and the highest fall; Boots becomes a 
squire; an earl’s.gom becomes a felon, The old 
adage that. hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to 
virtue is. te be seen worked out in the gradual ap- 
proach to forms and practices of, respectability, to 
an imitationjof the havits.of more.scrupulous men, 
in the closing day of the career of a successful turf- 
man, who, secure in his hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds, abandons the ways of his youth, 
and sets himself down to found a family. He buys 
an estate, or two, or three; be builds a church ; 
he subscribes splendidly to charities; he has the 
best shooting in the county, and tke best people he 
can get to shoot over it; he is easy with his debt- 
ors of good family, and prepared with ready money 
to lend, on good security; he marries his daugh- 
ters to clergymen, and provides the husbands with 
benefices. And thus with quiet manners our black- 
leg adventurer gets on, until people of the money- 
worshiping sect begin to say that really Mr. Cros- 
sit is a very decent, respectable man. And yet 
there is scarcely one of these millionaires whose 
hfe would bear investigation, whose turning-point 
of success will not be found to rest on some “ fam- 
ous robbery.” 

It would be rather curious to see our noblemen, 
our gentlemen, our squires, our military heroes, 
the soul of honor and pink of gentility—men proud 
of their position and their pedigree, parsons, doc- 





tors, lawyers—booking bets, bandying jests, and 
exchanging compliments with an ex-pickpocket, 
who, after having been ducked in divers horse- 
ponds and cropped in many jails for petty larce- 
nies, has abandoned a pursuit unworthy of his 
genius, now has his town-house and country-man- 
sion, and a string of race-horses whose losings pay 
him quite as well as their winnings. A race-din- 
ner of the present day is a fine sight: the ex-pick- 
pocket’s health is proposed by Major Malachi 
O'Donohue, lineal descendant of the kings of Ire- 
land; and, close beside, might sit bobbing and 
nobbing, planning future and rejoicing in past 
robberies, prize-fighting publicans, ex-grooms, ex- 
shoeblacks, and ex-waiters, all prosperous, luxu- 
rious, dressed by the Lest tailors, jewelers, anil 
bootmakers, all paying, and therefore all jostling 
on terms of perfect equality, secking some private 
information, some secret advantage, all living and 
strugzling in the hope of getting the best of each 
other. For the essential distinction Letween trade 
and gambling is, that in trade both parties may 
profit, in gambling one must lose. 

On the Stock Exchange there is a legitimate 
business to be done—there are tangible securities 
to transfer, which afford a legitimate science to 
men of high character and honor. On the turf, a 
small army, whose natural talents for roguery have 
been sharpened by long experience, thrive on folly. 
Every year produces its crop of recruits, and of 
victims, the greater number obscure. But every 
now and then a great light breaks in. Four or five 
years ago, the handsomest, the haughtiest, the bold- 
est member of the turf was a man of noble family, 
of literary and social accomplishments above the 
average, to whom, by ability as well as by po-ition, 
high office was open. As to his means, who limits 
the means of a great peer’s son? It was known 
that he betted largely, borrowed largely, and paid 
punctually. Atlength the bubble burst ; the great 
gentleman who, unlike many of his class, never 
permitted the slightest familiarity on the part of 
his low-born associates, disappeared. There was 
a groan of distress from Hebrews calling for some 
sixty thousand pounds ; Christian bill-discounters 
claimed a like sum; a wealthy racing pecr, who 
did not say a word, could have claimed twenty 

*thousand pounds. Another peer, who had been, 
before he took to the turf trade, one of the wealth- 
iest of his class, found the result of joint racing 
speculations in a loss of a hundred thousand pounds; 
by degrees rumor grew into certainty, coniirmed 
by the verdict of a court of law. It then appeared 
that this great, haughty, hi-torically-named gen- 
tleman had forged on all his friends in every shape : 
in checks, for which at the last moment he obtain- 
ed cash; in acceptances, by which, with a real in- 
come of less than a thousand a year, he had for 
many years paid thirty thousand a year in interest 
at sixty per cent. This is one great example of 
turf education ; but innumeralle smaller instances 
oceur; Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, supply 
their full quota to the general ruin. Every year, 
instances of larceny, instances of forgery. As for 
forzery, it is so common a sequence of unsuccessful 
turf speculation, that the voung gentleman who 
takes to the betting-ring as an easy and genteel 
mode of increasing his income, may make pretty 
sure of shaking hands with a gentleman who has 
forged, or is about to forge. It is an old rule with 
the sixty per cent. discounter, that from a man of 
respectable connections a forged acceptance is a 
better security than a genuine Dill. 


THE HAMMERS. 


In our travels through the town— 
Where the forges’ flames are blown 
By the humming fan that rattles in its drum, 
Where the sledging falls on wedges 
Of the metal that it swages 
To the shapes of all the labor-saving hum— 


We have watched the falling hammer, 
In its clanging, banging clamor, 

As it rolled the measured thunder with a ring— 
And the ringing, ringing, ringing, 
Always sects our head to singing, 

Something like the song the hammers seem to sing. 


Like the ringing of the bells, 

When the wedding chiming swells 
Through the merry marriage morning, to the pair ; 
So the clang, and bang, and rattle 
Of the hammers in the battle, 

Fall, like music, on the dull and quict air. 


“In the battle?” Ay, the battle! 
For it is no ile prattle 

That we sing. "Tis the battle against Want 
With his ogres grim and gaunt, 
And his suppers few and scant— 

’Tis the battle of the CAN ‘gainst the can'r! 





AFTER AN OSTRICH. 


I~ lion-hunts, and in tizer-hunts, and in boar- 
hunts there are joys and risks of which all men 
have heard ; but of the ostrich-hunt the world, that 
is not used to running after ostriches, has heard 
very little. Little more, indeed, than some brvken- 
down story about negroes who, being dressed in 
the skins of the birds, are mistaken by the flock 
for actual ostriches, and are suffered to come near 
enough to shoot any bird they may pick out with 
their arrows. There is also a pretty fable (which 
is only a fable), that the ostrich, when pursued, will 
hide his head in the sand and believe himself in- 
visible. I know the ostrich has a stupid face; but 
he is, for all that, a sharp fellow, who knows his 
own interest as well as the rest of us. He is wary 
and long-sighted, one of the last creatures to put 
his own head ina hole. I have hunted him in his 
own deserts and can testify. 

Every year, as summer sets in, horsemen arrive 
at the oasis of Derej from the mountains in the 
north, distant about six days’ journey. They 





come after the ostrich, and stay only during the 





| fatigues to come. 


summer, as it is only when the heat is greatest 
that a horseman can have any chance of overtaking 
the swift-footed bird. In cold weather he will out- 
strip every pursuer, Lut beneath the rays of a 
noon sun in the African summer I he 
finds his feather coat and trowsers tuo warm to run 
well in. 

An Arab friend of mine, with the short name 
of Sidi Mohammed Len Omar ben es-Sheikh Ab- 
derrahman Burjoob el-Rujbani, who was bound for 
the hunting-ground, persuaded me to go with him 
and try my skill at running down an ostrich, My 
friend Sidi Etcetera has a grand air, and lost no 
dignity, although his trip to Derej was made for 
the sake of gain, J, who went only for sport, was 
looked upon with much respectful wonder by my 
fellow-sportsmen. 

We managed to reach Derej a day or two before 
the hunt, that we might rest and prepare for our 
The hunt began on a sultry 
morning in the, middle of July. The hot Gibli 
wind or simoom had been blowing for several davs, 
and the thermometer had only fallen to ninety- 
eight degrees, or Llood-heat, just before sunrise. 
We were to have one of the hottest days of a Sa- 
haran summer. So much the better. The warm- 
coated ostriches shall find it hot, and so shall we. 
The dangers of this chase do not arise from the 
fierceness of the animal pursued, but from the 
fierceness of the sun that may strike down the 
huntsman. An Englishman is much more likely 
to come off unscathed from an encounter with a 
lion than to return from an ostrich-hunt without 
getting sun-stroke or brain fever. 

Cur party consisted of ten horsemen and a few 
scouts who had been sent out at d iybreak to ex- 
plore the sand for footprints of ostriches and track 
them to their feeding-ground. We were fai:ly 
mounted upon animals not so fat as to conceal the 
beautiful lines of their ribs. The bones of their 
haunches seemed ready to start out through the 
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shin. These features, however, are common enough 
in Arab thorough-breds. 
light weights as we could Le, having dispensed 
with four out of five thick pieces of felt which in- 
varial lv form an Arab’s saddle-cloth, and thrown 
off every superfluous article of clothing; only tak- 
ing care to have our heads well wrapped up as pre- 


We ours:lves were as 


caution against danger from the sun, 

We started alout two hours after sunrise, and 
followed leisurely on th® trace of our scouts. After 
proceeding thus for about six miles, we came upon 
a scout who said that five fine birds were a little 
way off grazing in a wady. Knowing that they 
would not stray far we dismounted to give ease 
for a few minutes to our horses and ourselves, and 
to allow our time to run still farther into the 
“kaila,” or mid-day heat. A sultry feverish wind 
blew from the south, and the sun's glow was re- 
turned from the white sand under our feet with 
almost unlessened strength. What a drying- 
ground was here for washer-women! Wet clothes, 
dry in three minutes, might be taken in as fast as 
they were taken out. 

The Arabs, who are made of very porous clay, 
absorbed long draughts of water, and hung little 
gourd bottles of water to their saddl We 
mounted again and set off. From the top of a 
little hill, if you could call by that name a height 
of about ten vards above the Lottom of the wady, 
we saw the ostriches; I suspect they had som 
knowledge of us before we were visible. They 
had already started at full trot; and seemed to 
skim along without any exertion, flapping their 
small downy wings to help them onward, and, like 
horses in full career, kicking up stones behind 
them. We went after them at a canter: had we 
tried at once to catch them in a gallop, our horses 
would soon have been blown, and the birds would 
have got out of reach. Our plan was to follow 
them as closely as might be, without frightening 
them into their quickest pace, and to keep them in 
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view. 

The birds soon parted from one another: two 
going together one way, and the others starting 
off each in a different direction. We followed a 
single ostrich, a fine male, the feathers of the male 
Leing most valuable. 

Noon passed, and the sun was rapidly declining. 
We had been following our ostrich for more than 
four hours, but not in a straight line, since these 
creatures have a whim for running in large circles, 
so that we were not four hours’ journey from our 
starting-point. I had no very great sense of heat, 
but my hands and face began to feel as if they had 
been skinned and salted. The excitement and 
emulation among us made me, however, forvet 
every thing but the object of our chase. One by 
one the horses of the Arabs dropped behind, dead- 
beat. Sidi Etcetera, two of the Arabs, and my- 
self, being the best mounted, alone kept up the hunt. 
Our aim was to turn the ostrich, and so drive him 
back to our companions. The two Arabs pricked 
their steeds into a full gallop, one to the right and 
one to the left, and tried, by making a circuit, to 
get ahead of him. Sidi did not like the idea of be- 
ing outdone by the other Ara!.s, so he made a dash 
at the game on his own account. His horse had a 
little spirit left, and a few long bounds brought 
him alongside. The bird saw that he was outrun 
and outwitted. With a little stick, such as we all 
carried for this especial purpose, Sidi tapped him 
on the neck, turned him, and drove him back to 
me like a tame creature. Our two companions 
now rejoined us, ery ing out, *“ Sahait! sahait! 
Allah yatick es-saha!” which means, ‘* Well 
done! well done! God gives vou strength !"— 
Arab equivalent for ** Hurrah! hurrah! go it 
again, old boy !” 

The ostrich was, of course, a Mussulman, and 
was convinced that it was in vain to strive against 
his fate. One by one we came up with our beaten 
companions; and we then surrounded our bird, 
caught him, and cut his throat, with the pious 
words, ** Pism-I]lah Akhbar” (in the name. of 
great God). It would have been simpler to tap 
him on the head and strangle him, for then there 


would have been no fear uf damaging the feathers 











ance with the Moslem creed concerning holy and 
unholy food ; and of an animal so slaughtercd ¢! 
flesh could not have been 

Ladies, I trust, are satisfied with the amount of 
trouble taken to get for then their court plumes. 
But it is a pity that each feather which costs them 
a guinea scarccly Hing to the Arab 
sportsman. 

When we had skinned our bird, and cut off the 


eaten, 


brings a shi 


best joints, we rede leisurely back to Derej. whic h 
we reached a little after sunset, pretty we li knock- 
ed up. Heartily glad was J, after a good supper 
of broiled leg of ostrich—which is a meat. not 
choice, but welcome to the hungrv—to lic on tl 
soft sand and take a nap that lasted until sunrise 
the next morning. 

I passed the following with mv fellow. 





sportsmen, and learned mux \ 
the ostrich, and the various wavs of t.king it. 


Running it down in the n nner just reluted is 
considered the best way, though the most tedious, 


for it involves least chance of injuring the fi 
ers. The commonest plan, however, is to lay 
snares of rope in places which the birds frequent. 
Another way is to dig a hole in the earth near a 
bush, or some slight cover, in a valley to which 
One of the hunters, 
s in the hole, and bis 


the ostriches come to graze. 
armed with his long gun, hid 


companions, having strewed bruslhwood over him, 
efface their footmarks from the sand. The pitmar 
remains, with only the muzzle of the gun visible 


outside his biding-place, until an ostrich passes: 
when, if the bird be near enough, he is an easy 


prey. 





Ostriches pair about the Leginning of March, 
and the female t« ving her eggs toward the 
end of April. She generally puts a score or two 
dozen in her nest, which is but a shallow basin 
scraped out of the sand She arranges the egys 
in a triangle, with the point in front of her when 
she is sitting. Two or three of them, therefore, 
do not get sufficiently warmed by her body, and 


these unhatched eggs she breaks to provide food 
for the young birds during the first few days after 
they have left their shells. The young Lirds, 
hatched in six weeks, take three years to attain 
their full size; they appear to live much with 
their parents, and even make their nests near 
theirs. Thus, sometimes there will Le found the 
nests of a whole family tegether—grandfather and 
grandmother in the middle, and the younger gen- 
erations round about. Does the patriarch.in the 
middle receive from the young ostriches upon the 
outskirts of such a cclony the reverence to which 
he may suppose himself entitled? In the first 
year of her breeding the female lays smaller eges 
than afterward ; but the birds hatched from them 
grow to the usual size. Cock and hen sit on the 
eggs alternately : one sitting while the other goes 
for food ; never, in the Sahara, do they leave their 
eges to be hatched by the sun. 

The male is very attentive when he begins his 
courtship, and follows the lady about wherever -! 
After marriage, however, his conduct un- 
If, while sitting, he smells 









goes. 


dergoes a change 


danger, he immediately leaves the eggs, fetches 
his wife, and makes her take his place. He then 
watches at a di-tance; and if, after a long delay, 
he satisfies himself that all is safe, he allows his 


mate to return to her meal, and resumes his y Lv 

The Arabs, when they find a nest 
near any convenient bush, or other shelter, mak 

a pit, as Lefore described. The birds, on their ap- 
proach, take flight. The men, having worked xs 
fast as possible, leave one of their number with 
his gun in the pit, and disappear. When the 
birds come again to reconnoitre the ground, if 
they think matters satisfactory, the hen is sent to 
sit, and she often remains sitting for twelve hours. 
‘The sportsman does not shoot her, as his aim is to 
bring down the male. He wi: therefore, till 
she is relieved in her duties by the Lird he wants. 
The best shot among the Arals is always chosen 
for pitman. When he kills the bird, he receives 
double share of the profits; when he misses th 
bird, he must pay a fine and lose his office. After 
the male is killed, the female will frequently come 
to look for him, and to visit the eggs, when she 
also may be taken. Dut were the female bird shot 
first, the male would never trouble himself any 
but would go from the spot, 


over the ergs. 








more about the e 
probably forever - 

Ostriches are not particul r in the selection of 
their food. They live generally on grass, seeds, 
and even insec but they have, when domestic- 
ated, a creat partiality for half-pence, steel-pens, 
nails, kevs, spoons, snuff-Loxes, and forth. 
Whether they can digest these tid-bits 1 do not 
know ; but I have heard many tales of ostriches 
being found with such things halfaligested in their 
stomachs, Certainly they swallow them with great 
avidity, and must find it in some way to their ad- 
vantage so to do. They are a sort of bird easily 
tamed, and, when once used to the society of men, 
are verv sociable, wandering about the neighbor- 
hood of their owner's house, and paying visits 
wherever they find an open door, When annoy- 
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| ed, they are dangerous; for, besides Liting, they 
will knock a man down with a flap of the wing or 
a stroke of the foot. Thev are generally sedate, 
silent birds, and, if not frightened, walk about 
slowly and solemnly. Their ery i rt roar; 
but with this they seldom favor in ears, 








ev Will sometimes 


though when out of temper t 
he upper part of the 


uiter a low hissing noise. 
neck of the ostrich is bare; then e 
cate black feathers, which, increasing in size to- 
ward the tail, cover the whole body. In the 
wings and tail are the beautiful white feathers 
so much admired upon the heads of ladies. ‘The 
female has not white feathers as the 
male. and even her black feathers want his raven 





ne very deli- 


such fine 


hue. Indeed, the greater part are rather grayish- 
brown than black, The skin of the female (Rab- 
da it is called by the Arabs) docs nat fetch nearly 
so high a price as that of the male (Dhuleem) 


One of the best skins, in its nup ial plumage, 
sometimes bring the Arabs s¢ ight 


with the blood, But such a death is not in accord- | But this is an unusally high pice. 
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AN AUTO DA FE. 

WE publish above an engraving of Mr. Robert 
Fleury's magnificent painting of an Auto da Fé, 
which has lately placed its author in the first rank 
of modern painters. Never las that terrible theme 
been more vividly wrought out. The contrast be- 
tween the terror expressed in the countenance of 
the poor girl, who is evidently loth to part with 
her life, and the stern calm of the old Jew who is 
to sufier with her; the brutal ferocity of the 
priests and their assistants; the powerful draw- 
ing of the two victims who are already on the 
stake; the life and motion ofthe whole picture are 
calculated to arrest and rivet the attention, and to 
leave an image on the memory that will not readi- 
ly be effaced. 

Of the history of Auto da Fés all of our readers 
have heard something. The word signifies an act 
of Faith, and was first used by the Inquisition 
when the officers of that body compelled heretics 
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to abjure their here-ies and to perform an act of 
Faith in presence of tortures and the stake. As 
many of the Jews and Christians who were seized 
by the Inquisition remained steadfast in their be- 
lief even under menaces of the most cruel of 
deaths, the word came to signify the punishment 
which was inflicted by the Inquisition in conse- 
quence of the refusal to perform an act of Faith. 

It is supposed that many thousands of persons 
fell victims to the Inquisition during its long and 
bloody reign in Spain. Every few weeks the 
stakes were surrounded by a gaping crowd, and 
some poor heretic was burned alive amidst the 
curses and shouts of the mob. It came to be a 
popular spectacle, and must have gone far toward 
brutalizing the public mind of the day. Perhaps 
the most curious fact in connection with the Inqui- 
sition is the recent discovery by a Protestant En- 
glishman that the most famous and most blood- 
thirsty of the grand Inquisitors of Spain was, in 
reality, a man of gentle, humane temper, who was 
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guilty of Luring seores of human creatures solely 
because he was taught that it was his duty, and 
who s‘iffered in heart for his victims as acutely 
as the warmest of their friends, 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
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By C HARLES LEVER. 


AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” * HARRY LORREQUEER,” 
ETC., ETO. 
—> 


CHAPTER X. 

“Youne lady in deep mourning, Sir—crape 
shawl and bonnet, Sir,” said the official, in an- 
swer to my question, aided by a shilling fee ; 
‘‘the same as asked where was the station for 
the Dover line.” 
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“ Yes, yes; that must be she.” 

“ Got into a cab, Sir, and drove off straight 
for the Sou’ -Eastern.” 

‘“¢ She was quite alone ?” 

‘¢ Quite, Sir; but she seems used to traveling 
—got her traps together in no time, and was off 
in a jiffy.” 

“Stupid dog!” thought IT; ‘* with every ad- 
vantage position and accident can confer, how 
little this fellow reads of character. In this 
poor, forlorn, heart-weary orphan, he only sees 
something like a eommercial traveler.” 

“ Any luggage, Sir? Is this yours?” said he, 
pointing to a wool-sack, 

“ No,” said I, haughtily; ‘‘ my servants have 
gone forw ard with my luggage. ‘T have nothing 
but a knapsack.” And with an air of dignity I 
flung it into a Hansom, and ordered the driver 
to set me down at the South-Eastern. Al- 
though using every exertion, the train had just 
started when I arrived, and a second time was 
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“ANY LUGGAGE, SIR? 
I obliged to wait some hours at a station. Re- 
solving to free myself from all the captivations 
of that tendency to day-dreaming—that fatal 
habit of suffering my fancy to direct my steps, 
as though in pursuit of some settled purpose—I 
calmly asked myself whither | was going—and 
for what? Before I had begun the examina- 
tion I deemed myself a most candid, trath-ob- 
serving, frank witness, and now I discovered 
that 1 was casuistical and ‘‘ dodgy” as an Old 
Bailey lawyer. I was haughty and indignant 
at being so catechised. My conscience, on 
the shallow pretext of being greatly interested 
about me, was simply prying and inquisitive. 
Conscience is all very well when one desires to 
appeal to it, and refer some distinct motive or 
action to its appreciation; but it is scarcely 
fair, and certainly not dignified, for conscience 
to go about seeking for little accusations of this 
kind or that. What liberty of action is there, 
besides, to a man who carries a “ detective” 
with him wherever he goes? And, lastly, con- 
science has the intolerable habit of obtruding 
its opinion upon details, and will not wait to 
judge by results. Now, when I have won the 
race, come in first, amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers of thousands, I don’t care to be asked, 
however privately, whether I did not practice 
some little bit of rather unfair jockeyship. I 
never could rightly get over my dislike to the 
friend who would take this liberty with me; 
and this is exactly the part conscience plays, 
and with an insufferable air of superiority too, 
as though to say, ‘* None of your shuffling with 
me, Potts! That will do all mighty well with 
the outer world, but J am not to be hum- 
bugged. You never devised a scheme in your 
life that I was not by at the cookery, and saw 
how you mixed the ingredients and stirred the 
pot! No, no, old fellow, all your little secret 
rogueries will avail you nothing here !” 

Had these words been actually addressed to 
me by a living individual, I could not have 
heard them more plainly than now they fell 
upon my ear, uttered, besides, in a tone of cut- 
ting, sarcastic derision. “I will stand this no 
longer!” cried I, springing up from my seat, 
and flinging my cigar angrily away. ‘I'm 
certain no man ever accomplished any high and 
great destiny in life who suffered himself to be 
ballied in this wise; such irritating, pestering 
impertinence would destroy the temper of a 
saint, and break down the courage and damp 
the ardor of the boldest. Could great meas- 
ures of statecraft be carried out—could battles 
be won—could new continents be discovered— 
if, at every strait and every emergency, one 
was to be interrupted by a low voice, whisper- 
ing, ‘Is this afl right? Are there no flaws 
here? You live in a world of frailties, Potts. 
You are playing at a round game, where every 
one cheats a little, and where the rogueries 
are never remembered against him who wins. 
Bear that in your mind, and keep your cards 
oe up.” 7” 

When I was about to take my ticket, a dic- 
tum of the great moralist struck my mind: 
‘¢ Desultory reading has slain its thousands and 
tens of thousands;” and if desultory reading, 
why not infinitely more so desultory acquaint- 
ance? Surely our readings do not impress us 
as powerfully as the actual intercourse of life. 
It must be so. It is in this daily conflict with 
our fellow-men that we are moulded and fash- 
ioned, and the danger is to commingle and con- 
fuse the impressions made upon our hearts—to 
cross the writing on our natures so often that 
nothing remains legible! “I will guard against 
this peril,” thought I. “I will concentrate my 
intentions and travel alone.” I slipped a crown 
into one of the guards’ hands and whispered, 
**Put no one in here if you can help it.” 

As I jogged along, all by myself, I could not 
help feeling that one of the highest privileges of 
wealth must be to be able always to buy solitude 
—to be in a position to say, “ None shall invade 
me. The world must contrive to go round with- 
out a kick from me. I am a self-contained and 
self-suffering creature.”’ If I were Rothschild 
I'd revel in this sentiment; it places one so im- 
measurably above that busy ant-hill where one 
sees the creatures hurrying, hastening, and fag- 
ging “till their hearts are broken.” One feels 
himself a superior intelligence—a being above 
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IS THIS YOURS? SAID HE, POINTING TO A WOOL-SACK. 


the wants and cares of the work-a-day world 
around him. 

‘““Any room here?” cried a merry voice, 
breaking in upon my musings, and at the same 
instant a young fellow, in a gray traveling suit 
and a wide-awake, flung a dressing-bag and a 
wrapper carelessly into the carriage, and so reck- 
lessly as to come tumbling over me. He never 
thought of apology, however, but continued his 
remarks to the guard, who was evidently en- 
deavoring to induce him to take a place else- 
where. ‘No, no!” cried the young man; “ I’m 
all fight here, and the cove with the yellow hair 
won't object to my smoking.” 

I heard these words as I sat in the corner, 
and I need scarcely say how grossly the im- 
pertinence offended me. That the privacy I had 
paid for should be invaded was bad enough, but 
that my companion should begin acquaintance 
with an insult was worse again, and so I de- 
termined on no account, nor upon any pretext, 
would I hold intercourse with him, but maintain 
a perfect silence and reserve so long as our jour- 
ney lasted. 

There was an insufferable jauntiness and self- 
satisfaction in every movement of the new ar- 
rival, even to the reckless way he pitched into 
the carriage three small white canvas bags, care- 
fully sealed and docketed, the address—which I 
read—being, “‘To H. M.’s Minister and Envoy 
at , in Italy, by the Hon. Grey Buller, At- 
taché,” ete. So, then, this was one of the 
Young Guard of Diplomacy, one of those suck- 
ing Talleyrands, which form the hope of the 
Foreign-Office and the terror of middle-class 
English abroad. 

‘Do you mind my smoking?” asked he, 
abruptly, as he scraped his lucifer-match against 
the roof of the carriage, showing by the prompt- 
itude of his actions how little he cared for my 
reply. 

‘*T never smoke, Sir, except in the carriages 
reserved for smokers,”’ was my rebukeful answer, 

“ And I always do,” said he, in a very easy 
tone. 

Not condescending to notice this rude re- 
joinder, I drew forth my newspaper, and tried 
to occupy myself with its contents, 

“ Any thing new ?” asked he, abruptly. 

** Not that I am aware, Sir. I was about to 
consult the paper.” 

‘* What paper is it?” 

“It is the Banner, Sir, at your service,” said 
I, with a sort of sarcasm. 

‘*Rascally print—a vile, low, radical, mill- 
owning organ. Pitch it away!” 

‘Certainly not, Sir. Being for me and my 
edification, I will beg to exercise my own judg- 
ment as to how I deal with it.” 

‘*Tt’s deuced low, that’s what it is, and that’s 
exactly the fault of all our daily papers. Their 
tone is vulgar; they reflect nothing of the opin- 
ions one hears in society. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

I gave a sort of muttering dissent, and he 
broke in quickly, 

“Perhaps not; it’s just as likely you would 
not think them low; but take my word for it, 
I'm right.” 

I shook my head negatively, without speaking. 

“* Well, now,” cried he, “let us put the thing 
to the test. Read out one of those leaders. I 
don’t care which, or on what subject. Read it 
out, and I pledge -myself to show you at least 
one vulgarism, one flagrant outrage on good 
breeding, in every third sentence.” 

“*T protest, Sir,” said I, haughtily, “I shall 
do no such thing. I have come here neither to 
read aloud nor take up the defense of the public 
press.” 

“T say, look out!” cried he; ‘you'll smash 
something in that bag you're kicking there. If 
I don’t mistake, it’s Bohemian glass. No, no; 
all right,” said he, examining the number, ‘it’s 
only Yarmouth bloaters.” 

‘| imagined these contained dispatches, Sir,” 
said I, with a look of what he ought to have 
understood as withering scorn. 

“You*did, did you?” cried he, with a quick 
laugh. ‘Well, I'll bet you a sovereign I make 
a better guess about your pack than you've done 
about mine.” 

“Done, Sir; I take you,” said I, quickly. 

“‘ Well, you're in cutlery, or hardware, or lace 
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just as we started, and thought I'd run her to 





goods, or ribbons, or alpaca cloth, or drugs, ain't 
you?” 

“*T am not, Sir,” was my stern reply. 

“Not a bagman ?” 

“ Not a bagman, Sir.” 

** Well, you’re an usher in a commercial acad- 
emy, or ‘ our own correspondent,’ or a telegraph 
clerk ?” 

**I’m none of these, Sir. And I now beg to | 
remind you, that instead of one guess, you have 
made about a dozen.” 

“Well, you’ve won, there’s no denying it,” 
said he, taking a sovereign from his waistcoat 
pocket, and handing it to me. ‘It’s deuced odd 
how I should be mistaken. I'd have sworn you 
were a bagman!” But for the impertinence of 
these last words I should have declined to ac- 
cept his lost bet; but I took it now as a sort of 
vindication of my wounded feelings. ‘ Now it's | 
all over and ended,” said he, calmly, “ what are 
you? I don’t ask out of any impertinent curi- 
osity, but that I hate being foiled in a thing of 
this kind. What are you?” 

“Tl tell you what I am, Sir,” said I, indig- 
nantly, for now I was outraged beyond endur- 
ance—** I'l] tell you, Sir, what I am, and what 
I feel myself—one singularly unlucky in a tray- 
eling companion.” 

‘* Bet you a five-pound you’re not,” broke he 
in. ‘Give you six to five on it, in any thing 
you like.” 

‘It would be a wager almost impossible to 
decide, Sir.”’ 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. Let us leave it to 
the first pretty woman we see at the station, the 
guard of the train, the fellow in the pay-oftice, 
the stoker, if you like.” 

“TI must own, Sir, that you express a very 
confident opinion of your case.” 

** Well, bet.” 

‘**No, Sir, certainly not.” 

“Well, then, shut up, and say no more about 
it. If a man won't back his opinion, the less | 
he speaks the better.” 

I lay back in my place at this, determined 
that no provocation should induce me to ex- 
change another word with him. Apparently he 
had not made a like resolve, for he went on: 
“It’s all bosh about appearances being decep- 
tive, and so forth. ‘They say ‘not all gold that 
glitters ;’ my notion is, that with a fellow who 
really knows life no disguise that was ever in- 
vented will be successful: the way a man wears | 
his hair’—here he looked at mine—* the sort 
of gloves he has, if there be any thing peculiar 
in his waistcoat, and, above all, his boots. I 
don’t believe the devil was ever more revealed 
in his hoof than a snob by his shoes.” A most 
condemnatory glance at my extremities accom- 
panied this speech. 

‘*Must I endure this sort of persecution all 
the way to Dover?” was the question I asked of 
my misery. 

‘*Look out, you're on fire!” said he, with a 
dry laugh. And, sure enough, a spark from his 
cigarette had fallen on my trowsers, and burned 
a round hole in them. 

** Really, Sir,”’ cried I, in passionate warmth, 
‘your conduct becomes intolerable.” 

** Well, if I knew you preferred being singed, 
I'd have said nothing about it. What's this sta- 
tion here? Where's your Bradshaw ?” 

**T have got no Bradshaw, Sir,” said I, with 
dignity.” 

‘“‘No Bradshaw! A bagman without Brad- 
shaw! Qh, I forgot, youain'ta bagman. Why 
are we stopping here? something smashed, I 
suspect, eh? Eh! what! isn’t that she? Yes, 
it is! Open the door!—let me out, I say! 
Confound the lock!—let me out!” While he 
uttered these words, in an accent of the wildest 
impatience, I had but time to see a lady, in deep 
mourning, pass on to a carriage in front, just as, 
with a preliminary snort, the train shook, then 
backed, and at last set out on its thundering 
course again. “Such a stunning fine girl!” 
said he, as he lighted a fresh cigar; *‘saw her 





earth inthis carriage. Precious mistake I made, 
eh, wasn’t it? All in black—deep black—and 
quite alone!” 

I had to turn toward the window, not to let 
him perceive how his words agitated me, for I 





felt certain it was Miss Herbert he was describ- 
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ing, and I felt a sort of revulsion to think of the 
poor girl being subjected to the impertinence of 
this intolerable puppy. 

*'Too much style about her for a governess; 
and yet, somchow, she wasn’t, so to say—vyon 
know what I mcan—she wasn’t altogether that ; 
looked frightened, and people of real class never 
look frightened.” 

“The daughter of a clergyman, probably,” 
said I, with a tone of such reproot as I hoped 
must check all levity. 

**Or a flash maid! some of them, nowadays, 
are wonderful swells ; they've got an art of dress 
ing and making-up that is really surprising.” 

“IT have no experience of the order, Sir,” said 
I, gravely. 

“Well, so I should say. Your beat is in the 
haberdashery or hosiery line, ch ?” 

** Has it not yet occurred to you, Sir,” asked 
I, sternly, “that an acquaintanceship brief as 
ours should exclude personalities, not to say- 
not to savy—” I wanted to add * imperti- 
nences,” but his gray eyes were turned full on 
me with an expression so peculiar, that I fal- 
tered, and could not get the word out. 

** Well, goon—out with it: not to say what?” 
said he, calmly. ‘ 

I turned my shoulder toward him, and nes- 
tled down into my place. 

**There’s a thing, now,” said he, m a tone of 
the coolest reflection—*there’s a thing, now, 
that I never could understand, and J have never 
met the man to explain it. Our nation, as a 
nation, is just as plucky as the French—no one 
disputes it; and yet, take a Frenchman of your 
class—the commis-voyageur, or any thing that 
way—and you'll just tind him as prompt on the 
point of honor as the best noble in the land. He 
never utters an insolent speech without being 
ready to back it.” 

I felt as if 1 were choking, but I never uttered 
a word. 

‘*T remember mecting one of those fellows— 
traveler for some house in the wine trade—at 
Avignon. It was at table d'héte, and I said 
something slighting about Communism, and he 
replicd, * Monsieur, je suis Fouri¢riste, and you 
insult me.’ Thereupon he sent me his card by 
the waiter—‘ Paul Deloge, for the house of Gou- 
gon, pere et fils.’ I tore it, and threw it away, 
saying, ‘I never drink Bordeaux wines.’ * What 
do you say to a glass of Hermitage, then ?’ said 
he, and flung the contents of his own in mv face. 
Wasn't that very ready? J call it as neat a 
thing as could be.” 

** And you bore that outrage,” said I, in tri- 
umphant delight; ‘* you submitted to a flagrant 
insult like that at a public table ?’ 

**T don’t know what vou call * bearing it,’ said 
he; “‘the thing was done, and I had only ‘to 
wipe my face with my napkin.” ; 

**No more than that ?” said I, sneeringly. 

“We went out afterward, if you mean that,” 
said he, quietly, * and he ran me through here.” 
As he spoke, he proceeded, in leisurely fashion, 
to unbutton the wrist of his shirt, and baring his 
arm mid-way, showed me a j inkish cicatrix of 
considerable extent. “It went, the doctor said, 
within a hair’s-breadth of the arterv.” 

I made no comment upon this story. From 
the moment I heard it I felt as though 1 was 
traveling with the late Mr. Palmer, of Rugely. 
I was, as it were, in the company of one who 
never would have scrapled to dispose of me, at 
any moment and in any way that his fancy sug- 
gested. My code respecting the Duel was to 


regard it as the last, the very last, appeal in the 


diyest emergency of dishonor, The men who 
regarded it as the settlement of siight ditfer- 
ences I deemed assassins. They were no more 
safe associates for peaceful citizens than a wolf 
was a meet companion for a flock of South 
Downs. The more I ruminated on this theme 


the more indignant grew my resentment, and 
the question assumed the shape of asking, “Is 
the great mass of mankind to be hectored and 
bullied by some half-dozen scoundrels with skill 
at the small sword?” Little knew I that in the 
ardor of my indignation I had uttered these 
words aloud, spoken them with an carnest ve 
hemence, looking my fellow-traveler full in the 
face, and frowning. 

* Scoundrel is strong, eh?” said he, slowly ; 


“very stron 


“HE WAS FAST, SOUND ASLEEP, AND SNORING LOUDLY.” 
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“Who spoke of a scoundrel?” asked I, in 
terror, fur his confounded calm, cold manner 
made my very blood run chilled. 

Scoundrel is exactly the sort of word,” add- 
ed he, deliberately, ‘*that once uttered can only 
be expiated in one way. You do not give me 
the impression of a very bright individual, but 
certainly you can understand so much.” 

I bowed a dignified assent; my heart was in 
my mouth as I did it, and I could not, to save 
my life, have uttered a word, My predicament 
was highly perilous; and all incurred by what? 
—that passion for adventure that had led me 
forth out of a position of easy obscurity into a 
world of strife, conflict, and difficulty. Why 
had I not staid at home? What foolish infat- 
uation had ever suggested me the Quixotism 
of these wanderings? Blondel had done it all. 
Were it not for Blondel I had never met Father 
Dyke, talked myself into a stupid wager, lost 
what was not my own; in fact, every disaster 
sprang out ef the one before it, just as twig ad- 
heres to branch and branch to trunk. Shall I 
make a clean breast of it, and tell my companion 
my whole story? Shall I explain to him that 
at heart I am a creature of the kindliest im- 
pulses and most generous sympathies; that I 
overflow with good intentions toward my fel- 
lows; and that the problem I am engaged to 
solve is, how shall I dispense most happiness ? 
Will he comprehend me? Has he a nature to 
appreciate an organization so fine and subtle as 
mine? Will he understand that the fairy who 
endows us with our gifts at birth is reckoned to 

_be munificent when she withholds only one high 
quelity, and with me that one was courage? I 
mean the coarse, vulgar, combative sort of 
courage that makes men _ prize-fighters and 
bargees; for as to the grander species of cour- 
age, I imagine it to be my distinguishing feat- 
ure. 

The question is, will he give me a patient 
hearing, for my theory requires nice handling, 
and some delicacy in the developing. He may 
cut me short in his bluff, abrupt way, and say, 
“ Out with it, old fellow! you want to sneak out 
of this quarrel.” WhatamItoreply? I shall 
rejoin: “ Sir, let us first inquire if it be a quar- 
rel. From the time of Atrides down to the 
Crimean war there has not been one instance 
of a conflict that did not originate in miscon- 
ceptions, and has not been prolonged by delu- 
sions! Let us take the Peloponnesian war.” A 
short grunt beside me here cut short my argu- 
mentation. He was fast, sound asleep, and 
snoring loudly. My thoughts at once suggested 
escape. Could I but get away I fancied I could 
find space in the world never again to see my- 
self his neighbor. e 

The train was whirling along between deep 
chalk cuttings, and at a furious pace; to leap 
out was certain death. But was not the same 
fate reserved for me if I remained? At last I 
heard the crank — crank of the break! We 
were nearing a station; the earth walls at ei- 
ther side receded; the view opened; a spire 
of a church, trees, houses appeared; and our 
speed diminishing, we came bumping, throb- 
bing, and snorting into a little trim, garden- 
like spot, that at the moment scemed to me a 
paradise. 

I beckoned to the guard to let me out—to do 
it noiselessly, I slipped a shilling into his hand. 
I grasped my knapsack and my wrapper, and 
stole furtively away. Oh, the happiness of that 
moment, as the door closed without awakening 
him! 

‘* Any where—any carriage—what class you 
please,” muttered I. ‘*'There, yonder,” broke 
f in, hastily, ‘* where that lady in mourning has 
just got in.” 

* All full there, Sir,” replied the man; ‘‘ step 
in here.” And away we went. 

My compartment contained but one passen- 
ger; he wore a gold band round his oil-skin 
eap, and seemed the captain of a mail steam- 
er, or Adiniralty agent. He merely glanced at 
me as I came in, and went on reading his news- 
paper. 

**Going north, I suppose ?” said he, blunt- 
ly, after a pause of some time. ‘Going to 
Berlin ?” 

“No,” said I, rather astonished at his giving 
me this destination. ‘I’m for Brussels.” 

“We shall have a rough night of it, out- 
side. Glass is falling suddenly, and the wind 
has chopped round to the south’ard and east- 
’ard!” 

“* I'm sorry for it,” said I. 
different sailor.” 

‘* Well, I'll tell you what to do: just turn 
into my cabin—you’ll have it all to yourself; 
lie down flat on your back the moment you get 
aboard; tell the steward to give you a strong 
glass of brandy-and-water—the captain’s brandy 
say, for it is rare old stuff, and a perfect cordial, 
and my name ain’t Hidders if you don’t sleep all 
the way across.” 

I really had no words for such unexpected 
generosity. How was I-to believe my ears at 
such a kind proposal of a perfect stranger ? 
Was it“any thing in my appearance that could 
have marked me out as an object for these 
attentions ? “I don’t know how to thank you 
enough,” said I, in confusion; ‘and when I 
think that we meet now for th@first time—” 

** What does that signify?” said he, in the 
same short way. “I’ve met pretty nigh all of 
you by this time. I’ve been a matter of eleven 
years on this station !” 

‘*Met pretty nigh all of us What does 
that mean? Who and what are we? He can’t 
mean the Pottses, for I’m the first who ever 
traveled even thus far! But I was not given 





“I’m but an in- 


” 


leisure to follow up the inquiry, for he went on 
to say how, in all that time of eleven years, he 
had never seen threatenings of a worse night 
than that before us. : 

‘Then why venture out?” asked I, timidly. 








‘They must have the bags over there—that’s 

the reason,” said he, curtly. ‘ Besides, who’s 
to say when he won't meet dirty weather at 
sea? One takes rough and smooth in this life, 
eh ?” 
The observation was not remarkable for orig- 
inality, but I liked it. I like the reflective turn, 
no matter how beaten the path it may select for 
its exercise. 

“It's a short trip—some five or six hours, at 
most,” said he; ‘but it’s wonderful what ugly 
weather one secs in it. It’s always so in these 
narrow seas.” 

“Yes,” said I, concurringly, ‘these petty 
channels, like the small events of our life, are 
often the sources of our greatest perils.” 

He gave a little short grunt; it might have 
been assent, and it might possibly have been a 
rough protest against further moralizing : at all 
events, he resumed his paper and read away 
without speaking. I had time to examine him 
well now, at my leisure, and there was nothing 
in his face that could give me any clew to the 
generous nature of his offer to me. No, he was 
a hard-featured, weather-beaten, rather stern 
sort of man, verging on fifty-seven or eight. 
He lpgoked neither impulsive nor confiding, and 
there was in the shape of his mouth and the 
curve of the lines around it that peremptory and 
almost cruel decision that marks the sea-cap- 
tain. “ Well,” thought I, ‘*I must seek the ex- 
planation of the riddle elsewhere. The secret 
sympathy that moved him must have its root 
in me; and, after all, history has never told 
that the dolphins who were charmed by Orpheus 
were peculiar dolphins, with any special fond- 
ness for music, or an ear for melody ; they were 
ordinary creatures of the deep—fish, so to say, 
taken ‘ex-medio acervi’ of dolphinity. The 
marvel of their captivation lay in the spell of 
the enchanter. It was the thrilling touch of 
his fingers, the tasteful elegance of his style, 
the voluptuous enthrallment of the sounds he 
awakened that worked the miracle. This man 
of the sea has, therefore, been struck by some- 
thing in my air, bearing, or address; one of 
those mysterious sympathies which are the hid- 
den motives that guide half our lives has drawn 
him to me, and he has said to himself, ‘I like 
that man. I have met more pretentious people; 
I have seen persons who desire to dominate and 
impose more than he; but there is that about 
him that, somehow, appeals to the instincts of 
my nature, and I can say | feel myself his friend 
already.’” 

As I worked at my little theory, with all the 
ingenuity I knew how to employ on such occa- 
sions, I perceived that he had put up his news- 
paper, and was gathering together, in old tray- 
eler fashion, the odds and ends of his baggage. 

* Here we are,” said he, as we glided into the 
station, ‘and in capital time, too. Don’t trou- 
ble yourself about your traps. My steward will 
be here presently, and take all your things down 
to the packet along with my own. Our steam 
is up, so lose no time in getting aboard.” 

I had never less inclination to play the loit- 
erer. The odious attaché was still in my neigh- 
borhood, and until I had got clear out of his 
reach I felt any thing but security. He, I re- 
membered, was for Calais ; so that, by taking the 
Ostend boat, I was at once separating myself 
from his detestable companionship. I not only, 
therefore, accepted the captain’s offer to leave 
all my effects to the charge of his steward, but 
no sooner had the train stopped than I sprang 
out, hastened through the thronged station, and 
made at all my speed for the harbor. 

Is it to increase the impediments to quitting 
one’s country, and, by interposing difficulties, 
to give the exile additional occasion to think 
twice about expatriating himself, that the way 
from the railroad to the dock at Dover is made 
so circuitous and almost impossible to discover ? 
Are these obstacles invented in the spirit of 
those official details which make bans on the 
church-door, and a delay of three weeks, pre- 
cede a marriage? as though to say, Halt, im- 
petuous youth, and bethink you whither you are 
going! Are these among the wise precautions 
of a truly paternal rule? If so, they must oc- 
casionally even transcend the original intention, 
for when I reached the pier the packet had al- 
ready begun to move, and it was only by a vig- 
orous leap that I gained the paddle-box and 
thus scrambled on board. 

‘Like every one of you,” growled out my 
weather-beaten friend ; ‘‘ always within an ace 
of being left behind.” 

‘‘ Every one of us !’’ muttered I. ‘‘ What can 
he have known of the Potts family, that he dares 
to describe us thus characteristically? And 
who ever presumed to call us Joiterers or slug- 
gards ?” 

“Step down below, as I told you,” whispered 
he. “It’s a dirty night, and we shall have 
bucketing weather outside.” And with this 
friendly hint I at once complied, and stole down 
the ladder. ‘*Show that gentleman into my 
state-room, steward,” called he out from above. 
“Mix him something warm, and look after 
him.” 

** Ay, ay, Sir,” was the brisk reply, as the 
bustling man of brandy and basins threw open 
a small door, and ushered me into a little den, 
with a mingled odor of tar, stilton, and wet 
mackintoshes. ‘All to yourself here, Sir,” 
said he, and vanished. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD PENS. 


BARD, BROTHERS & OO., manufacturers of Gold 
Pens, Pen and Pencil (ases, No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilson's Patent 
Angular Nib Gold Pens. Manufactory, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Gold Pens repaired or exc! d 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Cure for Asthma. 


Editors Rural New Yorker: Seeing an inquiry in the 
Rural for a cure for that distressing disease, the Asth- 
ma, I write to let the inquirer know what has almost 
cured me, 

I have had the spasmodic asthma fifteen years, and 
never found any medicine that would prevent an attack 
when it was coming on until I commenced taking “ Jo- 
nas Whitcomb's Remedy for Asthma." I commenced 
taking this remedy eighteen months ago, and have not 
had a severe paroxysm since, 

Saltpetre is present relief, but no cure. ‘* Whitcomb's 
Remedy” has done for me all that it is recommended 
to do, 

It is prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. Sarau SEELY. 

Eddytown, Yates County, N. Y. 


SoLomon & HART, 
569 Broadway, 


are now offering at retail their full importations of 
CURTAIN MATERIALS AND FURNITURE COV- 
ERING 
and would call the particular attention of parties fur- 
nishing to their splendid display of 
NEW STYLES AND NEW IMPORTATIONS 
BROCATELS, SATINS AND SATIN DELAINES. 





TAPESTRYS, TABOURETS, PLUSHES, REPS, 
LASTINGS. 


IIANDSOME STRIPED COTTON AND 
WORSTED DAMASKS. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
CORNICES, BANDS AND PINS. 
With an unuenally large stock of 
LACE AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES AND MUSLINS, 
AND GOLD AND PAINTED WINDOW SIIADES 
of their own manufacture. 





8. & Il. are prepared to execute, at extremely low 
prices, every style of Curtain work, Upholstering and 
Decorating, in the elegant and substantial style for 
which they are celebrated. 





Microscopes for 25 Cents,—A set of wonder- 
ful little Microscoyes sent by mail (free) for $1. * They 
are no humbug, but a envious reality.” — Welcame Guest. 

C. B. UNDERWOOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
or 
One Hundred Comic Songs, 50 cts. 
One Hundred Songs of Scotland, 50 cts. 
One Hundred Songs of Ireland, 50 cts. 
Copies by mail, post-pafd, on receipt of price. Pub- 
lished by OLIVER DITSON & CO., £77 Washington 


Street, Boston, 











1200 A YEAR made by any one with $10 Patent 
Stencil Tools ; stock enough included to re- 
tail for $150. With activity this amount may be real- 
ized in two weeks’ time. only reliable source for 
these Tools is at Fullam’s American Stencil Tool Works, 
the largest and only permanent Manufactory in the 
World, located at iD, » Vt. Salesrooms, 212 
Broadway, New York, 13 Merchants’ Fxchange, Boston, 
and Springfield, Vt. Ph 

Tool be seen 
paper. These Works command the exclusive and en- 
tire control of the whole River, at all seasons, and the 
machinery fur manufacturing Stencil Tools is driven 
by « water wheel of seventy-five horse power, afford- 
ing immense and unlimited advantages, which noother 
concern can pretend to claim. The $10 outfit is for 
cutting small name plates and business cards. Tools 
for cutting large work of a'l sizes furnished for $25. 
No experience 1s necessary in using any of these Tools. 
Do not fail to send -for ond circular. And if 
you buy Stencil Tools, be sure to get Fullam’s, as they 
are universally known to be the only perfect cutting 
Tools made, Address or apply to 

A. J. FULLAM, 


Springfield, Vt., 13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston, or 
212 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
In the * medicinal gum” of the Wild Cherry Tree, with 
other ingredients combined by a scientific and peculiar 
process, is produced the above remarkable remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, and incipient Consumption. With 
such a remedy at hand none need suffer. Prepared by 
S. W. Fowre & Co., Boston, and sold by Druggists and 
Agents everywhere. 


CARBO-AIR LIGHT. 
A New Light. 


Parties desirous of a light unequalled for economy, 
brillianey, and portability, will do well to address us, and 
get circulars of description; and merchants, divines, 
medical men, students. and others, will do well to call 
and examine. CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, 
an 2 Cortland Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


Le Monde Elegant, wit 3 patterns, sent by mail 
for 25 cetts. M. CURTISS, 4ST Broadway, N. Y. 











1 BON TON, Imported by S. T. Taylor 
& Son, 407 Broadway, New York, is the best Pa- 
risian Fashion Book published in Paris, Each Number 
gives four beautifully highly colored steel engravings, 
and two full-sizeg patterns cut of tissue paper. The No- 
vember Number gives six beautiful French Cloaks. Sub- 
scription price one year $5; single copy 50 cents. 





> 
F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin, Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress, R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York, 
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To the Ladies! 
Andrews’ “Excelsior” Yeast 


Powder 


Takes the precedence over all others, for the good rea- 
son: 

It is always perfeetly pure in its ingredients, and none 
but THE BesT are used, and it is always of the same 
strength, 

It is reliable for any length of time in any climate, and 
the directions for its use are simple and infallible. 

It takes less shortening when used for making brs- 
CUITS OF TEA-OAKrS, and.they are beautifully light! 
Beeap made with this Yeast Powper is not fermented, 
and is sweeter and will keep longer than by any other 
method, It does not destroy the flour in baking, but in- 
creases its weight, and isa great saving in economy to 
any family using it regularly. 

It is ready for use in one minute! 

It is a Grea@ success, and has been established over 
ten years! 

We sell on an average 1200 cans per day—over 350,000 
per annum, 

The Best Trane throughout the South, Wesl, and 
Fast constantly patronize ANDREWS’ EXCELSIOR 
YEAST POWDER, and no family once using it will 
ever have any other. 

Inquire for it of the Best Trap everywhere, and be- 
ware of the common deleterious mixtures, which are sold 
cheap, and which are injurious to health. 

Try Anprews' Excersion Yrast Powpers — the 
Standard Article for geueral excelleuce. 

Sold wholesale by 

THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
136 and 138 Cedar Street, New York. 


Nothing to Do. 


Many young men are idle merely because they have 
nothing profitable to engage their attention. All such 
can learn how they may obtain profitable employment, 
by inquiring of FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, 
New York. 





Semmons & Co., 
Opticians, 
No. 669} Broadway, under the Lafarge Ilouse, N. Y.' 
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Turee Gattons HanDsomMeE 
SOFT SOAP 
Made in 
Five Minutes 
by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. 
LABBITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in 
one gallon boiling water and adding two 
gallons warm water. | 
No Grease is required. 40] 
Put up in packages to suit orders. 
Address 
B. T. BABBITT, 
No, 70 WASHINGTON STREET, N. Y. 

















Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible 

The first division Volume now ready. Price $2 50, 
Forwarded fre on receipt of the amount. 

Agents wanted for this and other of Casrell’s Illustrated 
Works—where there are none already appointed. 

Apply for terms to 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
No. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 


—Agents wanted, Suaw & CLarK, Biddeford, Maine. 


“Why stand ye all the day idle?’ 
NY Lady or Gentieman in the United States, posses- 
sing from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
be realized. For particulars, address (with stamp), 
W. R. ACTON & CO., 
No. 37 (old 41) North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


VERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 
—MME. DEMOREST'S Hlustrated Quarterly Re- 
port of the Latest Paris and New York Fashions, eight 
quarto pages. Illustrating dresses, bonnets, sleeves, 
cloaks, sacks, etc., etc., and children's garments in great 
variety. Price 5 cents, Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents or two stamps. Yearly subscription, 15 
cents. This report of the Fashions is invaluable to the 
trade, dressmakers, and ladies generally. Address Mme. 
DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 











ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR DELICATE FEMALES AND YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 
This famous purifier of the blood is the cheapest, safest, 
and best alterative and curative medicine they can take. 


A Remarxkasie Book. 


BY A SOUTHERN AUTHOR. 

Iitnts Towarp Purstoat Perrrction; or, The Philos- 
ophy of Human Beauty: showing how to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities 
of Age. By D. H. Jacques, of South Carolina. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiology, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Asthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is 
in the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the physical 
regeneration of the race may be brought about—how man 
may beecme strong, active, efficient—in a word, manly ; 
how women may rejoice in the fullness of health and 
freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood, Everybody should 
read the book, for everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the 
same time so chastely and delicately diseussed in it; 
but, while it commends itself to all, it has especial claims 
upon the attention of woman, whether maiden, or wife 
and mother. 

Illustrated with more than twenty plates, and numer- 
ous wood-cuts, 

A new edition is now ready. Price $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. J. BOVEE DOD’S 
WINE BiTTERS, 
Are universally acknowledged to be superior to all others 
now before the public; being composed of Barberry, 
Spikenard, Wild Cherry, Tree Bark, Camomile Flowers, 
Gentian, Solomon's Seal and Comfrey. They are the 
best remedy known for Incipient Consumption, Weak 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Debility, Nervous Dis- 
ease, Paralysis, Piles, and all cases requiring a Tonic. 
For Sore Throat, so common among the Clergy and oth- 
er Public Speakers, it acts like acharm. As a beverage 
it is pure, wholesome and delicious to the taste. Physi- 
cians throughout the United States use it in their prac- 
tice. Cnas. WipptrieLp & Co., Proprietors, 78 W! 
Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists generally. 
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.aong Ten 
Aoeurand 
D S208 Yy’ Ss 
Magicai Pain Ex- 
tractor 
Has universally su»planted 
all other Ointments and healing 
applications in both the Kastern 
and Western Hemispheres, 
wherever introduced ; and its intrinsic merit is the true 
secret of its success in all cutaneous affections, whether 
the cause be accident or discase. 
BURNS & SCALDS 
are instantly relieved of pg their anguish, pain and in- 
flammation by a timely ap- plication of this marvelous 
healer, and the flesh is re- newed as if by a charm, no 
blemish or scar remaining. 
THE FRIEND OF 
Children are frequent suf- 
ries, especially from Fluid 
therefore, every mother should have this healing 
preparation constantly at hand heals sore Breasts, 
and quickly removes tix TETTER or RING- 
WORM, so prevalent in © the nursery. 
TRAVELERS BY +4 SEA AND LAND. 
The Machinest, the Trav- © eler, and every other indi- 
vidual whose lot in life Oo throws him within the 
chance of accident from ex- q plorion, fire, or collision, 





THE NURSERY. 
ferers from external inju- 
andCamphene Explosions; 


EXTRACTO 


AIN 


A 


should bear in mind that this Mevic Extractor is his 
best and only friend. Itis “~ both potable and cheap, 
and should ever be hiscom- 2” panion, asa friend in need. 


There are thousands of liv- ~ ing witnesses to testify to 

its marvelous virtue, who a oowe their sound limbs and 

muscles to its saving effi- cacy. 
The following are a few of q the leading diseases for 

which DALLEY'’S MAG- A ICAL PAIN EXTRACT- 

OR is a PREVENTIVE as well as CURE. 

Burns, Erysipelas, Sores of all kinds, 


Bruises, Fistula, Shot Wounds, 
Boils, Frost Bites, Scrofula, 

Bri ke n Breast, Fevers, Scurvy, 

Bites of Ke ptiles, Felons, Scalde, 
Cancer, Glandular Dis- Seurf, 
Cracked Lips, eases, Scald Head, 


Sprains, 


Chapped Hands, Mercurial Sores, 





Chilbiains, Pim) les, Small Pox, 

Cramp, Pains geucrally, Tumors, 

Contracted Cords, Piles, Tetter, 

Chafes, Poison, Licers, 

Diseases of the Rheumatism, &e., &c 
Skin, Rashes, 


Sold at the principal Depots, 14 Broadwavr, New York, 
and 21 and 151 Chartres Street, New Oricans, by J. 
WRIGHT & CO., Proprietors. It can alo be obtained 
of all respectable Druggists and Merchants throughout 
the United States and Canada. 





NE AGENT WANTED in every 
County of the U. S. to sell, by subscription, tie 
best and most saleable Pooks published. A small cap- 
ital only is necessary, and large profits are certain. 
Address LEARY, GETZ & CU., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





The Grover & Baker 
Noisciess 
Family Sewing Machine 


is rapidly superseding all others for family use. The 
Dovustr Loox-stitcn formed by this Machine is found 
to be the only one which survives the wash-tul on bias 
seams, and, therefore, the only one permanently valua- 
ble for Family Sewing. 

READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY: 

“Mra. Jerrenson Davis presents her compliments to 
Grover & Baker, and takes pleasure in saying that she 
hos use | one of their Machines for two years, and finds 
it still in good order, makes a beautiful stitch, and does 
easily work of any kind." — Washington, D.C. 

“*T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more tian sustained my expecta- 
tion After trying and returning others, I have three 
of them in operation in my different places, and, atter 
four years’ trial, have no fault to find."—J. 7. Ham- 
mond, Senator, of South Carolina. 

**My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am satisfied it is 
one of the best labor-saving machines that has been in- 
vented. I take much pleasure in re ommending it to the 
public."—J. G. Marr's, Governor of Tennessee. 

“ The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has performed 
fully equal to representation. My negro clothes were 
made with it last fall, and again this spring; and the 
clothes for winter are now being made with it. The 
coarsest kerseys, lowells, denim~, etc., were used for the 
clothes. It has been used on meny fine articles, such as 
calicoes, ete., for fymily wear. I am perfectly satisfied 
with it, and would not be deprived of its uve for three 
times the cost of it."—J/on. Judge MeGuire, Monroe, La. 

* On the recommendation of a friend, I procured, some 
months since, one of your Family Sewing Machines. My 
famiiy has been most successful in its use from the start, 
without any trouble or difficulty whatever in its manage- 
ment. My wife says it is a ‘family blessing,’ and conld 
not be induced to dispense with its use—in all of which 
I most heartily concar."” — James Pollock, Ex-Governor 
of Pennsylvanic. 

OFFICES. 

4% Broadway, New York; 730 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 249 King 
Street, Charleston ; 11 Camp Street, New Orleans; 124 
North Fonsth Street, St. Louis; 58 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati; 171 Superior Street, Cleveland; 115 Lake 
Street, Chicago, I1.; and all the principal cities and 
towns in the United States, 


[a SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 2} 
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+ Save the Pieces! *:\_ 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address HENRY CG. SPALDING & CO., 


Box No. 8,600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beaut.(ul Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 





PARALYZED AND DEFORMED LIMBS. 
—I was enmpletely paralyzed at eight months old; 
Iam now 31 years old, and have never walked a step. I 
applied to Dr. J. P. MANN, No. 126 West 39th Street, 
New York, and can now walk about the house and yard, 
with both limbs restored. 

ZILPHA SHEPARD, Canton, Mass, 





ELLIPTIC 
$5. Bed Spring Co. $5. 


have removed from Broadway to th ir new and spacious 
store No. 154 Chatham Street, where, with greatly in- 
creased facilities, they are now able to supply the de- 
mand for their 

UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOMS. 

Parties who have been unable heretofore to procure 
our Beds may now order with a certainty of receiving 
prompt attention, 

The immense number of Springs sold warrants us in 
reducing the price of the full size to $5. In addition, 
a liberal discount is made to agents and dealers buying 
in quantities. Every reader is invited to send for our 
po criptive circular. Address GEO. F. GRAY, Secreta 

- No. 154 Chatham St., N.Y. P.8.—BEDSTEADS and 
Bi: DDING at lowest cash prices. 


The New and Popular Books are 
THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
BY 
EDWARD EVERETT, LL.D. 
In one 12m» volume. 
With a Steel Plate Likeness of Mr. Evrortt, after the 
celebrated Byst by Hiram lowers, 
Price, Cloth, $1; Sheep, $150; Malf Calf, $2 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
or 
MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON, 
(Fanny | onnestre), 


Tuird Wife of Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D., Missionary 
to burmah. 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, 
Professor of Greck in the University of Rochester. 


lvol.12mo. With a Steel Plate Likeness of Mrs. Judson, 


LOVE AND PENALTY. 
BY J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In Sunday Schools. 
BY STEPHEN il. TYNG, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 


1 neat 16mo volume. Trice 60 cents. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Being volume IL. of the Series of American Histories for 
outh. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes 16mo. Price 75 
cents each. Eacli volume complete in itself. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


Fither Book sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
prices annexed. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE; or, the 





Miixir ef Geld. $ wole...c.cccccccsccccccscces $2 00 

HAND-BOOK OF LITERATURE. By Anne 
GF cvdicassqcnces eneccscccansscooecess - 13 
LOUIES LAST TERM AT ST. MARYS...... 100 
NEMESIS. By Manion Ianuanp.............. 1°95 
Ns i bpphnnn ddinetaieetaisaanesecdesia 125 
I conixsrdcbaciawmevhinecdedtinacnes snes 125 
AARON BURR’S FIRST LOVE............... 12 

DERBY & JACESON, 
Publishers, 


New York. 


Lo THE NEW BOOKS. 





Tuk Hauits or Goop Sectrry $1 25 


Cesar Minorreac. Balzac’s 
Great Novel 100 
Pucktayy'’s Coniositizs. 2d Series 12 
Woman (la Femme). Michelet’s New Book 1 00 
Il uMBOLDT's PRIVATe ConResPONDENCE 125 


De. Cumuine’s Great Trtsocation. 2 Series 2 00 
*," Copies sent by mail, post age free, by Rivpp & 
CAauLeton, Publishers, New vom. 


HE FRENC H STUDENT'S MON’ rHLY 
MAGAZINE. — Yearly subscription $1 50. In 

C.ubs of Six, $1 00. Sample copy 12 cents. Address 
P. W. GENGE MBRE, Chepman Hall, Boston. 





OL WORC ESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Eee 
14th St., cor. 8d Av., - ¥. 


Finkle & Lyen Sewing ‘Machine Co. 
All Maci.ines warranted to give better satisfaction than 
any in market or money refunded, 
Offices 558 Broadway, N. Y., and 2 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


2 Washington 


AGENTS. 
A. Munroe & Co., 24 and 26 Camp § 
leans, La. 
Howard Huggins, 92 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. E. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. McKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Agents wanted. 


treet, New Or- 








Wedding Cards, Notes, &c. —All the new 7 styles 
elegantiy engraved at Everdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 301 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 











WO WORKS VALUABLE TO. THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail. No pay expect- 

ed until received, read and approved, Address, Dr. 8. 
S. FITCH, T14 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure 
of Lung, Throxt, and Skin diseases; Rheumati-m and 
Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserv- 
ing Health to 100 years. 3800 paces, 26 engravings. 
Price fifty cents, in silver or Po toftice stamps. 

24. A work on the Cause and cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver. Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 paces, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 


town, and postoflice. 





Perry Davis's 
Vegetable 


Pain Killer. 


We beg to call the attention of the public to this long 
tested and valuable 
Family Medicine. 

The Pain Killer is a purely vegetable compound ; and 
while it is a most eflicient remedy for Pain, it is a per- 
fectly safe medicine even in the most unskillful hands, 

The Pain Killer 
is considered by vatives, as well as by European 
residents in those climat« 


A Sure Remedy. 








As a tonic for the stomach it is unrivaled. A few 
doses will relieve the severest cases of 
Eadigeation, 


and it is often a perf: ct cure 
Dyspepsia 
in its most aggravated forms, 


gz Its tonic and stimulating 
properties arousing the system to vigorous action, 
it a most effectual cure for 


Coughs and Colds, 


when used according to dir ¢ ion 
For external application it is unsurpassed by apy med- 


ical preparation known. 











Rheumatism, 
and Nenralgie Affections ure qu ckly relieved and often 
cured by it. Any sorenes: in the muscles 9 joints can 





be relieved by its application. It cures instantly the 


most violent 
Soatpasye. 
It should always be kept nes 
cases of severe 


t hand, to be used in 


Burns or Scalds. 








If applied immediately, according to directions, it will 
give unt relief and prevent t tering 
Directions acc ipany each b € 
asx bee ted in every va vy of ¢ t nd by 
st ever 1 It is the almost ¢ aut ¢ pe 
ion and i timable friend the m mary and 
rave'er— sea and land—and no one siwuld travel on 
our lakes or rivers without it 
Sold by dealers in medicine everywhere 


CON CEN TRATEI ») LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED LEAVEN. — 


$100 per month made by any one with 
stencil Tools. I self the cheapest and 

st. Be sure ond cand Os my circular. Address JOIN 
MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


EADQUARTERS for all BUYERS of 
JEWELRY at W. A. HAYWARD S, No. 203 
Broadway, Manufacturing Jeweler.—No one who wishes 
to purchase Jewelry of any deseription should fail to call 
upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing. Particular 
attention paid to orders. Any parties wRhing samples 


to order from can have them sent, with the privilege of 
exchanging @ ‘ Au ring that may be sent. 
. A. HAYWARD, No. 208 Broadway 





PHRUVIAN 


SYRUP 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION 


PROTOXIDE OF IRON 


Cures all Diseases arising from Disoriered 
Digestion, Weakness, and Bad State 
of the Blood. 


GET A PAMPHLET 
Containing the most astonishing cures on record. 
Office, 39 Summer S8t., Boston. 
JOHN P. JEWETT AND CARTER. 


FOR SALE LY “a DRUGGISTS. 


And 429 Broadway, New Y« 
This medicine is manatees ur sae as heretofore, by 
N. L. CLARKE & CO. _ 


- Agents Wanted 
In all Parts of the Country 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 


1100 Beautiful Mlustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered, Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For fill particu- 


lars, address HARPER & BROTUERs, New York 





Watson’s 
Neuralgia King 


Never Fails to Cure 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 
TuISsS 
Great Internal Remedy 
Is curing Thousands of cases w her re all other reme lies 
have utterly failed. It is no m * ANODYNE.”* relicv- 


ing for the moment, but is a perfect SPECIFIC and 
CURE for those painful dis-ases The vast number of 











Liniments, Embrocations and External medicines. which 
aes im = surface only. are mere'y tempo- 
oabet doubtful virtue. The NEU- 
RALGIA KING. Tea » source of all trouble, and 
ally haishen the ef h tem Ve 
id allt ive it a trial, « become satisfied 

dert i P er 

per bottle 





Prepared by A, I. MATHEWS 


For sale by D. 8. BAR NES @ CO. ond F.C. WELLS 
& co, Wholesale A ge ew York 


MITCHELL’ Ss SILV ER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 





JOHN T. BENSON, 
Importer and Manutacturer of 
CLOAKS, MANTLUs, 
and FURS, 


310 Canal Street, N. Y., opposite Mercer. 
From the L n Court Jour of June 16th 
The I s male by Rimmel (of 'T t Vinegar ce- 
lebrity), brea he pure fragrance of the * parterre™ at 
the most delight ‘ n of the year, the genial Spring. 
The numer r atic patr these scents fully 
and frankly bear t Ss tot chara * which 
causes them te be so much sought af Rimmet's Per- 
fumes, Toilet Vinegar, Almond - liowe-leaf Powe. 


r,can be had ot Messrs. CAS WELL. MACK & CO, 
th Avenue Motel, and of all Druggists and dealers in 
toilet g ods, 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published: 





WHEAT AND TARES. A Novel. 12mo, Muslin, 75 


cents, 





FARADAY 0 ON bn E Bg foe ney Fee A Course 

e Various Forces of Matter, and 

their Relations to each Other, By Micuart Fana- 

Fulierian Profe-sor of Chemis- 

(Delivered b fore a Juvenile 

. al Inst.tution of Great Britain, 

during the Christmas Holidays of 185'-6"). Edited 

by WiLttaM Crookers. F.C.S. With numerous lilus- 
trations. lZmo, Musiin, 50 cents. 





THE WOMAN IN WHITE, A Novel. By WiLktz 
Cotittins, Author of * Antonina,” “The Quen of 
Hearts.” © The Dead Sceret," &c. With Hlustrations 
by Joun Molrxan. S8vo, Papet, T5 cents; Muslin, 
$1.00. (Lhe New Editi.n will be reacy in a few days.) 





ITALY IN TRANSITION. Public Se 
Opinions in the Spring of 1$u0 
cial Documents from the Papal Archives of the 
volted Legations. By Was. Artncr, A.M. 
Muslin, $1 00. 





CIIAPTENsS ON WIVES. 
** Mothers of Great Men." 


By Mrs. Euxrs, Anthor of 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 





Hanrrre & PBrotusnrs will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money 


Now Ready: 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For October, 1860. 


The Stay-at-IHome Traveler can, in this Number of the 
MaGazine, by the aid of Writers and Artiste, visit some 
of the least-known regions in three qua! ters of the globe. 
—Mr. Maree will conduct him acroes the great North- 
west plains of America, the present habitat of ebe buffalo, 
stretching to the “ted River and Beyond,” introducing 
him to the half-breed-, who are the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in those vast regions.—Mr. ATKINSON will atcom- 
pany him through the lofty mountains and over the pas- 
toral steppes of Northern Asia, making lim at home in 
the camps of the Cossacks, the ar uls of the hKirghis, and 
the tents of ar ~ultans.—Captain Byron will lead 
him half-ws cross the African Continent, throngh the 
lored by LIVInGsTonR and 
papers, with Bayarp TAyLon's genial 

i Hovriy'’s graceful Illustrations; Mr. 
Carolina Ballad; Mr. Mau.’s sketch of 
Mayor's, memorable on account of the 
th the Miscellaneous Papers noted 
in the Table of Contents, make up a Number of the Mag- 
azine which, the Publishers trust, will prove acceptable 
to their Keauers, 

















a Dun at the 
guests pallet dj 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . « « « «$300 
Two Copies for One Year . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Y ear each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tax Sun- 
* SCRIDERS 

Hanrer’s Werkiy and Ilanren’s MaGazins, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 vv. 

The Postage upon “Tiaurrer’s Magazine" must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Prouisiers, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yor. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
TUE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 

250 a YRAR. 





Five Cents a Newpre; 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . *. $1 00 


One Copy for One Year. 2 . . - « 250 
One Copy for Two Years . 2. 2 « + « 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . 2. « 2 « 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year + « 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every “Clb of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE >UBGORIDERS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusrisuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








640 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Octoser 6, 1860, 
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BEFORE THE PRINCE’S ARRIVAL. 





An Inmy ov THE Saxon (/oq.) 


‘¢ An’ is it to recave the Prince ov Wailes wid Mili- 


tary an’ Music we wud do, an’ he the Son of that oppressor ov Oul’ Ireland—the Gim of the 


Say! The bloated Aristhocrat! 


Be my sowl, it'll be a long day before thi’ iver see an 


Irishman bend his knee or take his hat ov to the bloody Saxin!” 
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COLUMBIA SHOWS THE YOUNG BRITISH LION A THING OR TWO LIKELY 
TO PROVE USEFUL TO HIM. 





* ADVERTISEMENTS, 





FRENCH’S 
CELEBRATED 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


UNEQUALED AND IN- 
SS DISPENSABLE! — Price 
& only $10. Depot No. 419 
Broadway, corner of Canal 
Street. Agents wanted in 
all parts of the United 
= States. Send for a Circu- 
lar. Address Box No. 2,893 
Post-office, New York City. 
P. & R. FRENCH. 








The Ladies’ Ready-Made Linen Store, 


987 Broadway, one door above 26th Street. 
Plain Muslin Undergarments of fine and durable make. 












John B. Dunham. 
At aw) 9 ‘ G 1 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 


Established in 1834, 


a 


Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted 5 years. - Send for Circular. 

Warerooms and Manufactory, 75 to 85 East 13:h 
Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 








Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 
Fach Instrnment warranted for five vears. Warerooms, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 











AFPTER THE PRINCE CAME. 


RECEPTION OF THE BLOATED ARISTHOCRAT BY THE INIMIES OV THE Saxtn.———“ Long 


life to yer Honor! 


Hooroo for the Prince ov Wailes!— God bliss yer purty face !— How 


much yes look like yer Mother!—Glory to her !—An’ like his Fadther !” 
‘*Me Hac’ an’ Horses are at yer sarvices; an’ divil a Cint will I charge,” &c., &c. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Thirty-cight Prize Mcdals 
Have been awarded them at Exhibitions in the United 
States, being the highest Premiums over all competition. 
They also received the 


PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World's Fair in London, in 1851. 
Warerooms in Boston, 246 Washington Street; Ware- 
rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 












PN (ee 
Gongress Spring) 
SanaToca SPRINGS & M298 Ctoat cinee! 

ATOC. Newson R STR 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water. 


UCH spurious Mineral Water is sold as “ CON- 
GRESS WATER" by unprincipled persons or 
counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use that name, 
call it ‘* Saratoga” Water; * Saratoga’’ being only the 
name of the town where the Spring is situated, 

To protect the public from such 
impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus 

Any not having those words and 
letters on the Corks, are Counter- 
feit; and the Purchaser should 
prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to us at our 
Southern Depot of Congress Wa- 
ter, 98 Czpar Street, New York City. 

CLARKE & WHITE, 
° PROPRIETORS CONGRESS SPRING. 

Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their 
sales direct from our house, are kept at our office for dis- 
tribution to those who desire to purchase genuine Con- 
gress Water in their own neighborhood. c, & W 


SARATOGA 
EMPIRE SPRING WATER, 
SUPERIOR TO CONGRESS SPRING WATER. 
G. W. WESTON & CO,, Proprietors Empire Spring. 


Depot, 13 John Street, New York. Send for Circular. 
Sold by Druggists and Hotels generally. 


THORLEY’S 
Food for Horses and Cattle. 
A pamphlet mailed free on application, Depot, 21 
Broadway, N. Y. Liberal Ternis awarded to Agents. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEKLY and MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 
A. WINCH, 820 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, 

















Patcnted November Ist, 1859, 


The measures are 
A, the distance 
round the neck. 

B. to B. the yoke. 
CG, to C, the sleeve. 

D, to DP, distance 
around the body 

under the armpits. 

B. to B, the length 
of the shirt, 





Patent Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November Ist, 1859, 


A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 

By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guar- 
antee a perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return 
by Express to any part of the United States, No order 
forwarded for less than half-a-dozen Shirts. 

Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 

409 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wholsale trade supplied on the usnal terms. 


SENT BY EXPRESS 


BVERYWHERE. 


: WARD'S: 


PERFECT FITTING 





‘SHIRTS 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz. or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW-YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 

With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 
as soldin the retail stores at $2,50 each. 

ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 

P. 8,—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. ere’s the cost of one 


dozen $18 fine shirts. 
80 yards of New-York Mills muslin at 143¢c. per yd..$4 35 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard,............. 8 50 
Making and cutting. ....... 2.6.0. cceecccsesceece 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c.............. 1 50 
Be cccccsdeseccedocccgeccvcecccescocccestcce 265 
TOA. cccccccccccccege pocesoccecccscceces $18 00 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts, I warrant a good fit, The cash to be paid to 
the Express Company on receipt of goods. 

The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New- 
York to New Orleans is about $1. 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 
Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 














